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THROUGH THE REBEL COUNTRY OF 
THE MOORS 


By ALBERT H. DANFORTH 


HOUGH the press of to-day keeps 
Morocco very much in the public 
eye, sources of reliable informa- 

tion are few, and a great deal of the news 
that comes to us has for its foundation only 
vague rumors which reach Tangier from 
the interior, and are thence spread abroad. 
Tangier, which is in close proximity to 
Gibraltar, is not at all a representative 
Moorish city, for it has largely been 
Europeanized. The Sultan never goes 
there, because, according to Moorish point 
of view, the city is defiled by Christian 
influence. Very few people from the out- 
side world ever penetrate into the interior 
of Morocco—indeed, there are large sec- 
tions of the country which no white man 
dare invade; and even the comparatively 
traveled sections are beset withdifficulties, 
as James W. S. Langerman and I dis- 
covered on our recent trip. 

We landed in Tangier in a crazy side- 
wheeled tub which runs three times a week 
from Gibraltar, and on the beach saw 
large bodies of soldiers, either coming or 
going from the seat of war for suprem- 
acy that was waging between the Sultan’s 
forces and rebel tribes. Some of these 
troops were armed with modern weapons, 
but most of them had only the long flint- 
lock gun which the Moors have been mak- 
ing and using for centuries—the only gun 
the Moor knows how to make. Modern 
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weapons were unknown in Morocco.until 
recent years, and they were procured from 
the outside by the few Europeans who had 
won the confidence and were in the service 
of the Sultan: ‘There are more modern 
guns in Morocco to-day than have ever 
been seen before, for, on account of the dis- 
turbed condition of affairs, they are being 
smuggled in in barrels and boxes sup- 
posed to hold grain or provisions. These 
guns are very much prized by the Moors 
and bring very high prices. Lately the 
Sultan has issued an edict that a sharp 
lookout must be kept at the Custom House 
for arms and ammunition, and that all 
such contraband of war must be confis- 
cated. We had a narrow escape, as we 
carried for our own protection a consider- 
able quantity of arms and ammunition. 
Here we heard all kinds of rumors 
about the condition of the interior, and 
were told that we could never make our 
way to Fez, near which the Sultan was 
encamped; that even if we were fortunate 
enough to reach Fez alive, we would not 
be allowed to proceed to the Sultan’s 
camp. Thelegations of the European 
powers at Tangier especially opposed our 
trip, evidently fearing new complications 
in case anything happened to us. De- 
spite opposition, however, we got together 
very quietly a motley collection of about 
three hundred fighting men as escort, and, 
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One of Our Riffian Soldiers Using His Long Flint-lock Gun with Telling Effect. 


bright and early one morning, slipped out 
of Tangier with our remarkable crew, who 
looked like a comic opera troupe. 
Between Tangier and Alcazar, a distance 
of about sixty miles, we had a fairly peace- 
ful journey, trouble being imminent only 
once, when the bandit Raisouli and a band 
of his followers tried to rob and burn a 
village close to where we were encamped. 
Perhaps the most feared man in northern 
Morocco is this selfsame bandit, Raisouli, 


who from a small beginning has now be- 
come the most noted robber chief in the 
country. He is a splendid specimen of a 
Moor, tall and well built, and is of the 
Anghera tribe that dwell next to the wild 
Riffian mountaineers, and never pay trib- 
ute except when forced to do so by nu- 
merically superior bands of the Sultan’s 
soldiers. Raisouli has a distinctive ap- 
pearance among the Moors, owing to his 
very unusual red hair. He is a native of 





Ready to Move after Breaking Camp. 
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Caravan Crossing Sebu River. 


the village of Zeemath, and before he 
started on his free-booting career was an 
ordinary farmer, though distinguished for 
his intelligence among his tribesmen. It 
happened that a number of these tribes- 
men had fallen into the hands of the Jews, 
and it is a well-known fact that when a 


Moor falls into the hands of a Jew he will 
never get out of debt, on account of the 
exorbitant rates of interest charged. 
The tribesmen who were in the clutches 
of the money-lenders came to Raisouli 
and proposed that he should lead them 
in an attack upon the Jews.  Raisouli 





On the Road. 
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placed himself at their head, swooped 
down upon the Jews, burned and looted 
their quarters, and drove them out of the 
province. After this, Raisouli, like Alex- 
ander, thirsted for more worlds to con- 
quer, and proceeded to raid and loot other 
villages. His operations were for the most 
part successful, and as the Moors love a 
successful fighter, recruits flocked around 
Raisouli’s standards, and now he has a 
considerable following, and the Sultan has 
given evidence that he appreciates his 
worth by setting a price ot ten thousand 
dollars on the bandit’s head. 


, §¢ 


To American eyes a farm in Morocco is 
hardly to be distinguished from the sur- 
rounding country. One sees no barns, nor 
granaries, nor scarcely any sign of culti- 
vated fields, nor fence lines to define where 
the farm begins or ends. The Moorish 
farm-house looks like a series of crumbling 
walls, not connected; but in different sec- 
tions of the tumble-down pile are three 
or four small, narrow rooms, with no win- 
dows and a poor apology fora door. This 
is the prevalent style of dwelling through- 
out the country, with the exception of a 
few out-of-town residences of the rich and 


The Fight Precipitated in the Market Place by My Trying to Take a Native’s Photograph. 





Through the Rebel Country of the Moors 


powerful. For even if a farmer should 
possess any wealth, he must hide all evi- 
dences of it lest he attract the rapacious 
eyes of governmental authorities. Even 
the little harvests the farmers have to hide 
away in pits to screen them from the jeal- 
ous and greedy eyes of the tax-gatherer. 
The farm implements are patriarchial in 
their simplicity; a few boughs tied to- 
gether, weighted with a heavy stone, and 
drawn by a mule or a camel, constitute the 
farmer’s only harrow. His plough is but 
a forked stick. Yet, though the soil is 


only scratched with such poor implements, 





it is so fertile that it yields abundant har- 
vest in proportion to the small amount of 
labor expended. 

Despite his wretched condition, the 
country Moor appears extremely well sat- 
isfied with his lot. Some Moors of the 
tribe of Fe-Kak-Sha, whom I asked to 
go to the United States to become a part 
of the Exposition at St. Louis, had neither 
idea where the United States are, nor wish 
to leave their country; for did they not 
possess a few cattle, and a number of 
wives, and the crops were good, and they 
had a fight now and then with some 
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neighboring tribe, and what more could 
a man desire ? 

Alcazar was the only city of any con- 
siderable size that we passed on our jour- 
ney to Fez; in the Moorish language it 
means the ‘‘Garden of Eden,” for the 
Moors firmly believe it was here that 
Adam and Eve lived until expelled for their 
sins. Approaching the place, the beautiful 
flowers and gardens, crowded with trees 
of orange, lemon and fig, lend color to this 
tradition, but a dirtier, more foul-smelling 
place than the city itself cannot be im- 
agined. The streets are narrow and 


known, except in towns located near the 
coast. The Moors regard Allah as the 
great healer, and consider it sinful to use 
any means to change the decrees of provi- 
dence. I came near needing the services 
of a physician myself, while in Alcazar, 
for while I was taking some photographs 
I was set upon by a fanatic who wished to 
destroy the maker of pictures. Luckily 
some of my escort were about me, and 
they seized and beat him with the stocks 
of their guns. This happened in the 
crowded Soko or market place, and caused 
a riot; but my soldiers cleared a way by 





Some Women of the Shawa Tribe. 


filthy, and blocked with heaps of garbage, 
while just outside the walls arise still 
greater heaps of refuse that are evidently 
the accumulations of centuries, and which 
indeed tower above the walls and even 
above the highest buildings, and seem like 
a collection of hills. Words would fail me 
should I attempt to describe the sickening 
stenches that arise from the town and its 
surroundings. There are perhaps ten 
thousand inhabitants here, and despite the 
dirt and squalor, and the fact that there is 
no doctor in the place, they seem to enjoy 
good health. Indeed, physicians are un- 


beating the people right and left with their 
clubbed guns, and I was hurridly escorted 
to a garden outside the city walls to our 
camp. 

Late one afternoon, after leaving 
Alcazar, we encanped about half a mile 
from the village of the Worga tribe, in a 
grove of olive ‘trees. Soon after the 
Governor, or Kaid, of the tribe accom- 
panied by his head men rode over to in- 
form us that we had taken possession of 
the tribe’s graveyard, and asked if we 
would not camp closer to the village, 
promising us food and protection if we 
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did so. At first we were not disposed to 
pack up and move again, as we had been 
traveling fast all day, and were hot and 
tired; but the sight of several graves with 
protruding arms and legs, and the addi- 
tional information that these people had 
died only a few days before of small-pox, 
caused us to comply with great celerity. 
The Kaid appeared to be quite hospitable, 
and ordered his tent pitched close to ours, 
that he might personally guard us during 
the night. Next morning he was on hand 
to bid us good-by, and assured us that 
while we were in his province we need not 
fear any trouble. To this monumental 
liar we probably owe our lives. 

Late in the afternoon of this day we 
crossed the Sebu River and pitched camp 
near the village of Sheralda, sending at 
once a soldier on horseback to make 
a search for an advance guard that we 
had sent ahead with our lunch. He had 
been gone perhaps a half-hour when we 
heard shots, and then beheld him rid- 
ing towards us at breakneck speed. He 
had come upon a large party of Moors, 
under command of the father of our friend, 
the friendly Kaid, and they had opened fire 
on him; it was easy to see that this band 
of Moors had captured our lunch-basket 
men, and were lying in ambush waiting 
for us. After riding on for perhaps a 
mile, about twenty of us dismounted be- 
hind a low hill and slowly worked our way 
towards the top until we could see the 
country beyond. The Kaid and his band 
were hid behind rocks and boulders on a 
hill-side about six hundred yards away, 
and no sooner had we shown ourselves on 
the sky-line than a volley was fired at us. 
There was a scramble for cover, and soon 
a lively fire was opened from both sides, 
which kept up until the darkness fell, when, 
with a few parting volleys, we slowly crept 
down the hill, mounted our horses and 
rode back to camp. Double guards were 
posted that night, and every precaution 
was taken to guard against attack, but 
we were not disturbed. At daybreak 
the next morning we rode -over to the 
scene of the fight and cautiously scanned 
the country through our glasses, but no 
sign of our enemy could be seen. We had 
no more trouble until we were within about 
ten hours’ ride from Fez, when we passed 
the most ferocious body of men that I have 
ever seen. They were fugitives from the 


Sultan’s camp, and belonged to the Aza- 
moor tribe. They had grown weary of 
fighting for the Sultan, and were returning 
home to engage in a little warfare on their 
own score. 

That night we camped near the village 
of Mek-Kas, and here a number of shots 
were fired at us from the surrounding hills, 
several of which passed through our tents 
but did no other damage. The next day 


we traveled rapidly, and at about noon I 


caught my first glimpse of the gilded dome 
of the tall minaret that rises above the 
mosque of His Sherifian Majesty Mulai- 
Abdul Aziz, in the Holy City of Fez. 

The house the Sultan had set aside for 
us in Fez was a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever. Underneath the dining-room, on 
one side, flowed a river into and through 
the courtyard, and then back again under 
another recom on the other side of the 
building. Thus we had bathing and 
fishing literally at our front door. In the 
courtyard a beautiful fountain played, 
and around it was a garden blooming with 
pomegranate, orange and lemon trees— 
it all seemed like a dream of the Arabian 
nights. Every morning a long procession 
of men filed before us carrying all kinds 
of food both for ourselves and_ beasts, 
dozens of chickens and pigeons, a sheep 
or two, a hundred or so loaves of bread, 
vegetables, fruit, dates, nuts, incense, 
perfumes, etc. Such offering is called 
mouna, and there was always a great deal 
more than we needed. The residue was 
supposed to go to the poor, but it was 
invariably sold by our men, and the fights 
that arose over the disposal of the mouna 
were both fierce and frequent. A great 
part of the mouna was stolen, and although 
we received about a hundred eggs every 
morning, we never could get more than 
two apiece for breakfast. 

The streets of Fez are very narrow and 
crowded, the main thoroughfares being 
but from six to eight feet in width, and 
it is only with great difficulty that our 
soldiers could force a passage-way through 
them. We were always greeted with 
scowls and curses, and frequently spat 
upon; but there was no use in attempting 
to return these courtesies, for the offenders 
were in tco great a majority. Indeed, 
there was always danger that some fanat- 
ical Moor would rush up and either shoot 
or stab one of us before we could prevent 
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Some of the Soldiers We Recruited from the Tribe of Fe-Kak-Sha. 


it. Fear of the Sultan is the only thing 
that holds these people in check. The 


Sultan so often has been mulcted in heavy 
damages on account of the murder of a 
Christian subject in his domains that he 
visits swift and severe punishment upon 
offenders; and not even the mosque is a 


safe refuge, as it once was, for the fanatical 
Moor who murders a Christian. 

On the day of our arrival in Fez we re- 
ceived a note from Hadj Omar Tazzee, 
the Ameen, saying that a number of wild 


tribes were passing from the Sultan’s camp, 
and that it would be unsafe for us to vent- 
ure outside the city’s walls. However, 
we felt a natural desire to explore the 
neighborhood, and one day summoned a 
dozen of our men and went out to the Fez 
River, where our men stripped and waded 
in with a net. Suddenly there appeared 
on the banks oi the river a troop of horse- 
men belonging to the much-feared Aza- 
moor tribe, who iad deserted from the 
Sultan’s camp, anc were returning to their 


A Roadside Camp on the Way to Fez. 
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own province. Our men were panic- 
stricken, and scrambling ashore, mounted 
their horses and galloped away, leaving 
us in the lurch. Thereupon an old man, 
one of the Azamoor band, dismounted and 
fell upon his knees among his tribesmen 
in a beseeching attitude, obviously im- 
ploring them not to kill us, as they were 
apparently making ready to open fire. As 
we had only our pistols and one rifle, it 
would have been more than useless to 
attempt a defense, and while the old man 
besought his fellows we turned our horses 
and slowly made our way towards the city, 
so as to give evidence neither of fear nor 
of knowledge that the tribesmen had any 





our lives the day we were out bathing, as 
he called it, and earnestly requested that 
we should not go out from the city again. 

Notwithstanding this request from His 
August Majesty, we made another excur- 
sion from Fez, with no less a purpose than 
to interview the Ruler of the Faithful him- 
self. 

Early one morning, as quietly as pos- 
sible, we stole out of Fez with a small 
guard, and made our way to the Sultan’s 
camp, situated about ten hours’ ride from 
the city. We had a brief but entirely 
satisfactory interview with His Sherifian 
Majesty, during which he substantiated the 
promiseshe had formerly made regarding an 
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Bushamah, My Head Caravan Man, Sending off a Woman Messenger on a 140-Mile Walk to Tangier. 


idea of attacking us. We did not once 
turn our heads to look back, although the 
desire to do so was almost uncontrollable ; 
and until we got out of range we expected 
every instant a sharp crack of a rifle be- 
hind us. It is remarkable how quickly 
news travels in this land which possesses 
neither newspapers nor telegraph; for it 
was only a few days after this escapade that 
we received a letter from the Grand Vizier, 
dated from the Sultan’s camp, saying his 
Master fervently thanked God for sparing 


exhibit at the coming St. Louis Exposition, 
and gave an order on his Minister of Fi- 
nance for $50,000 in silver as a contribu- 
tion for the purpose. This amount we 
secured at Fez, it being paid to us in Moor- 
ish and Spanish dollars, an embarrass- 
ment of riches that when packed into 
boxes made a burden which had to be 
divided among twenty mules. 

With this interesting addition to our 
caravan we made our way back to Tangier 
with as much speed as possible. 













Three Up and Three to Go—Down. 
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tain intimacy sprang up between 

Sam Bolton and the Indian girl. 
At first their talk was brief and confined 
to the necessities. Then matters of opin- 
ion, disjointed, fragmentary, began to 
creep in. Finally the two came to know 
each other, less by what was actually said 
than by the attitude of mind such con- 
fidences presupposed. One topic they 
avoided. Sam, for all his shrewdness, 
could not determine to what degree had 
persisted the young man’s initial attrac- 
tion for the girl. Of her devotion there 
could be no question, but in how much it 
depended on the necessity of the moment 
lay the puzzle. Her demeanor was in- 
scrutable. Yet Sam came gradually to 
trust to her loyalty. 

In the soft sweet open-air life the days 
passed stately, in the manner of figures on 
an ancient tapestry. Certain things were 
each morning to be done—the dressing of 
Dick’s cuts and contusions with the heal- 
ing balsam, the rebandaging and adjust- 
ing of the splints and steadying buckskin 
strap; the necessary cooking and cleaning; 
the cutting of wood; the fishing below the 
rapids; the tending of traps; the occa- 
sional hunting of larger game; the setting 
of snares for rabbits. From certain good 
skins of the latter May-may-gwan was en- 
gaged in weaving a blanket, braiding the 
long strips after a fashion of her own. She 
smoked tanned buckskin, and with it re- 
paired thoroughly both the men’s gar- 
ments and her own. These things were 
to be done, though leisurely, and with slow 
ruminative pauses for the dreaming of 
forest dreams. 

But inside the wigwam Dick Herron lay 
helpless, his hands clenched, his eyes glar- 
ing red with an impatience he seemed to 


[) sini the days that ensued a cer- 





hold his breath to repress. Time was to 
be passed. That was all he knew, all he 
thought about, all he cared. 

“It'll be October before we can get 
started,’ he growled one evening. 

“Ves,” said Sam: 

“You wait till I can get out!” he said on 
another occasion, in vague threat of deter- 
mination. 

At the beginning of the third week, Sam 
took his seat by the moss and balsam pal- 
let, and began to fill his pipe in prepara- 
tion for a serious talk. 

“Dick,” said he, “I’ve made up my 
mind we’ve wasted enough time here.” 

Herron made no reply. 

“T’m going to leave you here and go to 
look over the other hunting districts by 
myself.” 

Still no reply. 

“Well?” demanded Sam. 

“What about me ?”’ asked Dick. 

“The girl will take care of you.” 

A long silence ensued. ‘“She’ll take 
everything we’ve got and get out,” said 
Dick at last. 

“She will not! She’d have done it be- 
fore now.” ‘ 

“She'll quit me the first Indians that 
come along.” 

Sam abandoned the point. 

“You needn’t take the risk unless you 
want to. If you say so, I'll wait.” 

“Oh, damn the risk!” cried Dick 
promptly. ‘Go ahead.” 

The woodsman smoked. 

“Sam,” said the younger man. 

“What?” 

“T know I’m hard to get along with just 
now. Don’t mind me. It’s hell to lie on 


your back and be able to do nothing. I’ve 
seemed to hinder the game from the first. 
Just wait till I’m up again!” 

“ That’s all right, my boy,” replied Sam. 
Just take 


“T understand. Don’t worry. 








“Listen, Little Sister,”’ said he ; 


“now I go on a long journey.” 





Drawing by Philip R. Goodwin. 
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it easy. I'll look over the district, so we 


‘ won’t be losing any time. And Dick, be 


decent to the girl.” 

“To hell with the girl!” growled Dick, 
lapsing abruptly from his expansive mood. 
“She got me into this.” 

Not another word would he speak, but 
lay, staring upward, chewing the cud of 
resentment. 

Promptly on the heels of his decision, 
Sam Bolton had a long talk with May- 
may-gwan, then departed carrying a little 
pack. It was useless to think now of the 
canoe, and in any case the time of year 
favored cross-country travel. The dis- 
tances, thus measured, were not excessive, 
and from the Indian’s descriptions Sam’s 
slow-brooding memory had etched into 
his mind an accurate map of the country. 

At noon the girl brought Dick his meal. 
After he had eaten she removed the few 
utensils. Then she returned. 

“The Little Father commanded that I 
care for your hurt,” she said simply. 

“My leg’s all right now,” growled Dick. 
“T can bandage it myself.” 

May-may-gwan did not reply, but left 
the tent. In a moment she reappeared 
carrying forked switches, a square of white 
birch-bark, and a piece of charcoal. 

“Thus it is,” said she rapidly. ‘‘ These 
be the leg bones, and this the bone of the 
ankle. This bone is broken, so. Thus 
it is held in place by the skill of the Little 
Father. Thus it is healing, with stiffness 
of the muscles and the gristle, so that al- 
ways Eagle Eye will walk like wood, and 
never will he run. The Little Father has 
told May-may-gwan what there is to do. 
Tt is now the time. Fifteen suns have gone 
since the hurt.” 

She spoke simply. Dick, interested in 
spite of himself, stared at the switches 
and the hasty charcoal sketch. The dead 
silence hung for a full minute. Then the 
young man fell back from his elbow with 
an enigmatical snort. May-may-gwdn 
assumed consent and set to work on the 
simple yet delicate manipulations, mas- 
sages and flexings which, persisted in 
with due care lest the fracture slip, would 
ultimately restore the limb to its full use- 
fulness. 

Once a day she did this; thrice a day she 
brought food. The rest of the time she 
was busy about her own affairs; but never 
too occupied to loop up a section of the 


tepee covering for the purpose of ad- 
mitting fresh air, to bring a cup of cold 
water, to readjust the sling which sus- 
pended the injured leg, or to perform an 
hundred other little services. She did 
these thing with inscrutable demeanor. 
As Dick always accepted them in silence, 
she offered them equally in silence. No 
one could have guessed the thoughts that 
passed in her heart. 

At the end of a week Dick raised him- 
self suddenly on his elbow. 

“Some one is coming!” he exclaimed 
in English. 

At the sound of his voice the girl started 
forward. Her mouth parted, her eyes 
sparkled, her nosirils quivered. Nothing 
could have been more pathetic than this 
sudden ecstatic delight, as suddenly ex- 
tinguished when she perceived that the 
exclamation was involuntary, and not 
addressed to her. In a moment Sam 
Bolton appeared, striding out of the forest. 

He unslung his little pack, leaned his 
rifle against a tree, consigned to May-may- 
gwan a dog he was leading, and ap- 
proached the wigwam. He seemed in 
high good-humor. 

“Well, how goes it?” he greeted. 

But at the sight of the man striding in 
his strength, Dick’s dull anger had fallen 
on him again like a blanket. Unreason- 
ably, as he himself well knew, he was 
irritated. Something held him back from - 
the utterance of the hearty words of 
greeting that had been on his tongue. A 
dull, apathetic indifference to everything 
except the chains of his imprisonment 
enveloped his spirit. 

“All right,” he answered grudgingly. 

Sam deftly unwound the bandages, 
examining closely the condition of the foot. 

“Bone’s in place all right,” he com- 
mented. “Has the girl rubbed it and 
moved it every day?” 

“ Ves,” 

“ Any pain to amount to anything now ?” 

“ No.” 

“Pretty dull work lying on your back 
all day with nothing to do.” 

“ Yes.” 

“Took in the country to southeast. 
Didn’t find anything. Picked up a pretty 
good dog. Part ‘husky.’” 

Dick had no comment to make on this. 
Sam found May-may-gwan making friends 
with the dog, feeding him little scraps, 
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patting his head, above all wrinkling the 
end of his pointed nose in one hand and 
batting it softly with the palm of the other. 
This caused the dog to sneeze violently, 
but he exhibited every sympton of enjoy- 
ment. The animal had long, coarse hair, 
sharp ears set alertly forward, a bushy 
tail and an expression of great but fierce 
intelligence. 

“Eagle Eye does well,’’ said the woods- 
man. 

“T have done as the Little Father com- 
manded,” she replied, and arose to cook 
the meal. 

The next day Sam constructed a pair of 
crutches well padded with moss. 

“Listen, Little Sister,” said he. ‘‘ Now 
I go ona long journey, perhaps fifteen suns, 
perhaps one moon. At the end of six suns 
more Eagle Eye may rise. His leg must 
be slung, thus. Never must he touch the 
foot to the ground, even for an instant. 
You must see to it. I will tell him, also. 
Each day he must sit in the sun. He must 
do something. When snow falls we will 
again take the long trail. Prepare all 
things for it. Give Eagle Eye materials 
to work with.” 

To Dick he spoke with like distinctness. 

“T’m off again, Dick,” said he. “ There’s 
no help for it: you’ve got to lay up there 
for a week yet. Then the girl will show 
you how to tie your leg out of the way, and 
you can move on crutches. If you rest 
any weight on that foot before I get back, 
you'll be stiff for life. I shouldn’t advise 
you to take any chances. Suit yourself; 
but I should try to do no more than get 
out in the sun. You won’t be good for 
much before snow. You can get things 


organized. She’ll bring you the stuff to 
work on, and will help. So long.” 
“Good by,” muttered Dick. He 


breathed hard, fully occupied with the 
thought of his helplessness, with blind 
unappeasable rage against the chance that 
had crippled him, with bitter and useless 
questionings as to why such a moment 
should have been selected for the one acci- 
dent of his young life. Outside he could 
hear the crackle of the little fire, the un- 
usual sound of the Indian girl’s voice as 
sne talked low to the dog, the animal’s 
whine of appreciation and content. Sud- 
denly he felt the need of companionship, 
the weariness of his own unending revolv- 
ing thoughts. 
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“Hi!” he called aloud. 

May-may-gwan almost instantly ap- 
peared in the entrance, a scarcely con- 
cealed hope shining in her eyes. This 
was the first time she had been sum- 
moned. 

“Ninny-moosh—the dog,” commanded 
Dick coldly. 

She turned to whistle the beast. He 
came at once, already friends with this 
human being who understood him. 

“Come here, old fellow,” coaxed Dick, 
holding out his hand. 

But the half-wild animal was in doubt. 
He required assurance of this man’s in- 
tentions. Dick gave himself to the task 
of supplying it. For the first time in a 
month his face cleared of its discontent. 
The old winning boyishness returned. 
May-may-gwan, standing forgotten in the 
entrance, watched in silence. Dick coaxed 
knowingly, leading by the very force of 
persuasion, until the dog finally permitted 
a single pat of his sharp nose. The young 
man, smoothly and cautiously, persisted, 
his face alight with interest. Finally he 
conquered. The animal allowed his ears 
to be rubbed, his nose to be batted. At 
length, well content, he lay down by his 
new master, within reach of the hand that 
rested caressingly on his head. The In- 
dian girl stole softly away. At the fireside 
she seated herself and gazed in the coals. 
Presently the marvel of two tears welled 
in her eyes. She blinked them away, and 
set about supper. 


XV 


WHETHER it was that the prospect of 
getting about, or the diversion of the dog 
was responsible for the change, Dick’s 
cheerfulness markedly increased in the 
next few days. For hours he would fool 
with the animal, whom he had named 
Billy, after a hunting companion, teaching 
him to shake hands, to speak, to wrinkle 
his nose in a doggy grin, to lie down at 
command, and all the other tricks useful 
and ornamental that go to make up the 
fanciest kind of a dog education. The 
mistakes and successes of his new friend 
seemed to amuse him hugely. Often 
from the tent burst the sounds of inex- 
tinguishable mirth. May-may-gwan, peep- 
ing, saw the young man as she had first 
seen him, clear-eyed, laughing, the wrinkles 
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of humor deepening about his eyes, his 
white teeth flashing, his brow untroubled. 
Three days she hovered thus on the outer 
edge of the renewed good feeling, then 
timidly essayed an advance. 

Unobtrusive, she slipped inside the 
tepee’s flap. The dog sat on his haunches, 
his head to one side in expectation. 

“The dog is a good dog,” she said, her 
breath choking her. 

Apparently the young man had not 
heard. 

“Tt-will be well to name the dog that he 
may answer to his name,” she ventured 
again. 

Dick, abruptly gripped by the incom- 
prehensible obsession, uneasy as at some- 
thing of which he only waited the passing, 
resentful because of the discomfort this 
caused him, unable to break through the 
artificial restraint that enveloped his spirit, 
lifted eyes suddenly dead and lifeless to 
hers. 

“Tt is time to lift the net,”’ he said. 

The girl made no more advances. She 
moved almost automatically about her 
accustomed tasks, preparing the materials 
for what remained to be done. 

Promptly on the seventh day, with much 
preparation and precaution, Dick moved. 
He had now to suffer the girl’s assistance. 
When he first stood upright, he was at once 
attacked by a severe dizziness which would 
have caused a fall had not May-may-gwan 
steadied him. With difficulty he hobbled 
to a seat outside. His arms even seemed 
to him pithless. He sank to his place hard- 
breathed, exhausted. It was some min- 
utes before he could look about him 
calmly. 

The first object to catch his eye was the 
cardinal red of a moose maple, like a spot 
of blood on velvet green. And thus he 
knew that September, or the Many-cari- 
bou-in-the-woods Moon, was close at 
at hand. 

“Hi!” he called. 

May-may-gwan came as before, but 
without the look of expectation in her 
eyes. 

“Bring me wood of mashkigiwateg, 
wood of tamarack,” he commanded; 
“bring me mokamon, the knife, and 
’tschi-mé6kamon, the large knife; bring 
me the hide of ah-tek, the caribou.” 

“These things are ready, at hand,” she 
replied. 
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With the couteau croche, the crooked 
knife of the north, Dick labored slowly, 
fashioning with care the long tamarack 
strips. He was exceedingly particular as 
to the selection of the wood, as to the taper 
of the pieces. At last one was finished to 
his satisfaction. Slowly then he fashioned 
it, molding the green wood, steaming it 
to make it more plastic, until at last the 
ends lay side by side, and the loop of wood 
bowed above in the shape of a snow-shoe 
raquette. The exact shape Dick still 
further assured by means of two cross- 
pieces. These were bound in place by 
strips of the caribou-skin rawhide wet in 
warm water, which was also used to bind 
together the two ends. The whole was 
then laid aside to dry. 

Thus in the next few days Dick fash- 
ioned the frame of six snow-shoes. He 
adhered closely to the Ojibway pattern. 
In these woods it was not necessary to have 
recourse to the round, broad shape of the 
rough boulder hills, nor was it possible to 
use the long swift shoe of the open plains. 
After a while he heated red the steel end of 
his rifle cleaning-rod and bored holes for 
the webbing. This also he made of cari- 
bou rawhide, for caribou shrinks when 
wet, thus tightening the lacing where other 
materials would stretch. Above and be- 
low the cross-pieces he put in a very fine 
weaving; between them a coarser, that 
the loose snow might readily sift through. 
Each strand he tested again and again; 
each knot he made doubly sure. 

Nor must it be imagined that he did 
these things alone. May-may-gwan helped 
him, not only by fetching for him the tools 
and materials of which he stood in need, 
but also in the bending, binding and web- 
bing itself. Under the soft light of the 
trees, bathed in the aroma of fresh shav- 
ings and the hundred natural odors of the 
forest, it was exceeding pleasant accur- 
ately to accomplish the light skilled labor. 
But between these the human beings, 
alone in a vast wilderness, was no com- 
munication outside the necessities of the 
moment. Thus in a little the three pairs 
of snow-shoes, complete even to the buck- 
skin foot-loops, hung from the sheltered 
branch of a spruce. 

“Bring now to me,” said the young man 
“poles of the hickory, logs of gijik, the 
cedar; bring me wigwass, the birch-bark, 
and the rawhide of mooswa, the moose.” 
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“These things are at hand,” repeated 
May-may-gwan. 

Then ensued days of severe toil. Dick 
was of course unable to handle the ax, 
so the girl had to do it under his direction. 
The affair was of wedges with which to 
split along the grain; of repeated attempts 
until the resulting strips were true and 
without warp; of steaming and tying to 
the proper curve; and finally of binding 
together strongly with the tough babiche 
into the shape of the dog-sledge. This 
too was suspended at last beneath the 
sheltering spruce. 

“Bring me now,” said Dick, “ rawhide 
of mooswa, the moose; rawhide of ah-tek, 
the caribou; watab, the root for sewing.” 

Seated opposite each other, heads bent 
over the task, they made the dog harness, 
strong, serviceable, not to be worn out, 
with the collar, the broad buckskin strap 
over the back, the heavy traces. Four of 
them they made, for Sam would undoubt- 
edly complete the team, and these, too, 
they hung out of reach in the spruce 
tree. 

Now Sam returned from his longest trip, 
empty of information but light of spirit, 
for he had succeeded by his simple shrewd- 
ness in avoiding all suspicion. He brought 
with him another “husky” dog, and a 
strong animal like a Newfoundland; also 
some tea and tobacco, and an ax blade. 
This latter would be especially valuable. 
In the extreme cold, steel becomes like 
glass. The work done earned his ap- 
proval, but he paused only a day, and was 
off again. 

From the inside of the tepee hung 
many skins of the northern hare which 
May-may-gwan had captured and tanned 
while Dick was still on his back. The 
woven blanket was finished. Now she 
lined the woolen blankets with these hare 
skins, over an hundred to each. Nothing 
warmer could be imagined. Of caribou 
skin, tanned with the hair on, she and 
Dick fashioned jackets with peaked hoods 
which, when not in use, would hang down 
behind. The opening about the face was 
sewn with bushy fox’s tails, and a pucker- 
ing string threaded through so that the 
wearer could completely protect his fea- 
tures. Mittens they made from pelts of 
the muskrat. Moccasins were cut extra 
large and high, and lined with fur of the 
hare. Heavy rawhide dog whips and 
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buckskin gun cases completed the simple 
winter outfit. 

But still there remained the question 
of sustenance. Game would be scarce 
and uncertain in the cold months. 

It was now seven weeks since Dick’s 
accident. Cautiously, with many pauses, 
he began to rest weight on the injured foot. 
Thanks to the treatment of massage and 
manipulation, the joint was but a little 
stiffened. Each day it gained in strength. 
Shortly Dick was able to hobble some 
little distance, always with the aid of a 
staff, always heedfully. As yet he was 
far from the enjoyment of full freedom 
of movement, but by expenditure of time 
and perseverance he was able to hunt in a 
slow, patient manner. The runways where 
the caribou came to drink late in the even- 
ing, a cautious float down stream as far 
as the first rapids, or even a plain sitting 
on a log in the hope that game would 
chance to feed within range—these meth- 
ods, persisted in day after day, brought 
in a fair quantity of meat. 

Of the meat they made some jerky for 
present consumption by the dogs, and of 
course they ate fresh as much as they 
needed. But most went into pemmican. 
The fat was all cut away, the lean sliced 
thin and dried in the sun. The result 
they pounded fine, and mixed with melted 
fat and the marrow, which in turn was 
compressed while warm into air-tight 
little bags. A quantity of meat went into 
surprisingly little pemmican. The bags 
were piled on a long-legged scaffolding out 
of the reach of the dogs and wild animals. 


XVI 


Dick began to walk without his crutches 
a very little at a time, grimly; all his old 
objectless anger returned when the extent 
of his disability was thus brought home 
tohim. But always with persistence came 
improvement. Each attempt brought its 
reward in strengthened muscles, freer 
joints, greater confidence. At last it 
could be no longer doubted that by the 
Indian’s Whitefish Moon he would be as 
good as ever. The discovery, by some 
queer contrariness of the man’s disposi- 
tion, was avoided as long as possible, and 
finally but grudgingly admitted. Yet 
when at last Dick confessed to himself that 
his complete recovery was come, his mood 
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suddenly changed. The old necessity for 
blind, unreasoning patience seemed at an 
end. He could perceive light ahead, and 
so in the absence of any further need for 
taut spiritual nerves he relaxed the strain 
and strode on more easily. He played more 
with the dogs—of which still his favorite 
was Billy; occasionally he burst into little 
snatches of song, and the sound of his 
whistling was merry in the air. At length 
he paused abruptly in his work to fix his 
quizzical narrow gaze on the Indian girl. 

“Come, Little Sister,” said he, “let us 
lift the nets.” 

She looked up at him, a warm glow leap- 
ing to her face. This was the first time 
he had addressed her by the customary 
diminutive of friendship since they had 
both been members of the Indian camp 
on the Missinaibie. 

They lifted the net together, and half 
filled the canoe with the shining fish. 
Dick bore himself with the careless good- 
humor of his earlier manner. The greater 
part of the time he seemed unconscious of 
his companion’s presence, but genuinely 
unconscious, not with the deliberate affront 
of a pretended indifference. Under even 
this negative good treatment the girl ex- 
panded with an almost luxuriant grati- 
tude. Her face lost its stocial mask of 
imperturbability, and much of her former 
arch beauty returned. The young man 
was blind to these things, for he was in 
reality profoundly indifferent to the girl, 
and his abrupt change of manner could in 
no way be ascribed to any change in his 
feeling for her. It was merely the reflex 
of his inner mood, and that sprang solely 
from joy over the permission he had given 
himself again to contemplate taking the 
Long Trail. 

But Sam Bolton, returning that very 
day from his own long journey, saw at once 
the alteration in May-may-gwan, and was 
troubled over it. He came into camp by 
the river way, where the moss and spruce 
needles silenced his footsteps, so he ap- 
proached undiscovered. The girl bent 
over the fire. A strong glow from the 
flames showed the stronger glow illumi- 
nating her face from within. She hummed 
softly a song of the Ojibway language: 

“Mong-o doog-win 
Nin dinaindoon—’ 


“Loon’s wing I thought it was 
In the distance shining. 
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But it was my lover’s paddle 
In the distance shining.” 

Then she looked up and saw him. 

“Little Father!’’ she cried, pleased. 

At the same moment Dick caught sight 
of the new-comer, and hobbled out of the 
wigwam. 

“Hello, you old snoozer!”’ he shouted. 
“We began to think you weren’t going to 
show up atall. Look at what we’ve done. 
I believe you’ve been lying out in the 
woods just to dodge work. Where’d you 
steal that dog?” 

“Hello, Dick,” replied Sam, unslinging 
his pack. “I’m tired. Tell her to rustle 
grub.” 

He leaned back against a cedar, half- 
closing his eyes, but nevertheless keenly 
alert. The changed atmosphere of the 
camp disturbed him. Although he had 
not realized it before, he preferred Dick’s 
old uncompromising sulkiness. 

In accordance with the woods custom, 
little was said until after the meal was 
finished and the pipes lit. Then Dick 
inquired: 

“Well, where you been this time, and 
what did you find?” 

Sam replied briefly as to his journey, 
making it clear that he had now covered 
all the hunting districts of this region with 
the single exception of one beyond the 
Kenégami. He had discovered nothing; 
he was absolutely sure that nothing was to 
be discovered. 

“T didn’t go entirely by what the Injuns 
told me,” he said, “but I looked the signs 
along the trapping routes and the trapping 
camps to see how many had been at it, and 
I’m sure the number tallies with the reg’lar 
Injun hunters. I picked up that dog over 
to Leftfoot Lake. Come here, pup!” 

The animal slouched forward, his head 
hanging, the rims of his eyes blood-red 
as he turned them up to his master. He 
was a powerful beast, black and tan, with 
a quaintly wrinkled anxious countenance, 
and long pendent ears. 

“Strong,” commented Dick, “ but queer- 
looking. He’ll have trouble keeping 
warm with that short coat.” 

“He’s wintered here already,” replied 
Sam indifferently. “Go lie down!” 

The dog slouched slowly back, his heavy 
head and ears swinging to each step, to 
where May-may-gwan was keeping his 
peace with the other animals. 


” 
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“Now for that Kendgami country,” 
went on Sam; “it’s two weeks from here by 
dogs, and it’s our last chance in this coun- 
try. Iain’t dared ask too many questions, 
of course, so I don’t know anything about 
the men who’re hunting there. There’s 
four families, and one other. He’s alone; 
I got that much out of the last place I 
stopped. We got to wait here for snow. 
If we don’t raise anything there, we’d 
better get over towards the Nipiesing 
country.” 

“ All right,” said Dick. 

The older man began to ask minutely 
concerning the equipment, provisions and 
dog food. 

“Tt’s all right as long as we can take it 
easy and hunt,” advised Sam, gradually 
approaching the subject that was really 
troubling him, “and it’s all right if we can 
surprise this Jingoss or ambush him when 
we find him. But suppose he catches 
wind of us and skips, what then? _It’ll be 
a mighty pretty race, my son, and a hard 
one. We'll have to fly light and hard, 
and we’ll need every pound of grub we can 
scrape.” 

The young man’s eyes darkened and 
his nostrils expanded with the excitement 
of this thought. 

“Just let’s strike his trail!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“That’s all right,’ agreed the woods- 
man, his eyes narrowing, “but how about 
the girl then?” 

But Dick exhibited no uneasiness. He 
merely grinned broadly. 

“Well, what about the girl? That’s 
what I’ve been telling you. Strike’s me 
that’s one of your troubles.” 

Half-satisfied, the veteran fell silent. 
Shortly after he made an opportunity to 
speak with May-may-gwan. 

“All is well, Little Sister?” he in- 
quired. 

“All is well,” she replied; “we have 
finished the parkas, the sledges, the snow- 
shoes, the blankets, and we have made 
much food.” 

“And Jibiwanisi?” 

“His foot is nearly healed. Yesterday 
he walked to the Big Pool and back. To- 
day, even this afternoon, Little Father, 
the Black Spirit left him, so that he has 
been gay.” 

Convinced that the restored good feel- 
ing was the result rather of Dick’s volatile 


nature than of too good an understand- 
ing, the old man left the subject. 

“Little Sister,” he went on, “soon we 
are going to take the winter trail. It may 
be that we will have to travel rapidky. It 
may be that food will be scarce. I think 
it best that you do not go with us.” 

She looked up at him. 

“These words I have expected,” she 
replied. “I have heard the speech you 
have made with the Ojibway men you 
have met. I have seen the preparations 
you have made. Iam not deceived. You 
and Jibiwanisi are not looking for winter 
posts. I do not know what it is you are 
after, but it is something you wish to con- 
ceal. Since you have not told me, I know 
you wish to conceal it from me. I did 
not know all this when I left Hankemah 
and his people. That wasa foolish thing. 
It was done, and I do not know why. But 
it was done, and cannot be undone. I 
could not go back to the people of Han- 
kemah now; they would kill me. Where 
else canI go? I do not know where the 
Ojibways, my own people, live.” 

“What do you expect to do, if you stay 
with me?” inquired Sam curiously. 

“You come from Conjuror’s House. 
You tell the Indians you come from Winni- 
peg, but that is not so. When you have 
finished your affairs, you will return to 
Conjuror’s House. There I can enter 
the household of some officer.” 

“But you cannot take the winter trail,” 
objected Sam. 

“T am strong, I can take the winter 
trail.” 

“And perhaps we may have to journey 
hard and fast.” 

“As when one pursues an enemy,”’ said 
the girl calmly. “Good. I am fleet. I 
too can travel. And if it comes to that, 
I will leave you without complaint when 
I can no longer tread your trail.” 

“But the food!” objected Sam still 
further. 

“Consider, Little Father,” said May- 
may-gwan. “Of the food I have prepared 
much; of the work I have done much. I 
have tended thetraps, raised the nets, fash- 
ioned many things, attended Eagle Eye. 
If I had not been here, then you, Little 
Father, could not have made your jour- 
neys. So you have gained some time.” 

“That is true,’’ conceded Sam. 

“Listen, Little Father; take me with 
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you. I will drive the dogs, make the 
camp, cook the food. Never will I com- 
plain. If the food gets scarce, I will not 
ask for my share. That I promise.” 

“Much of what you say is true,” 
assented the woodsman, “but you forget 
you came to us of your free will and un- 
welcomed. It would be better that you 
go to Missinaibie.” 

“No,” replied the girl. 

“Tf you hope to become the squaw of 
Jibiwanisi,” said Sam bluntly, “you may 
as well give it up.” 

The girl said nothing, but compressed 
her lips to a straight line. After a moment 
she merely reiterated her original solution: 

“At Conjuror’s House I know the peo- 
le.” 

“T will think of it,” then concluded Sam. 

Dick, however, could see no good in 
such an arrangement. He did not care 
to discuss the matter at length, but pre- 
served rather the attitude of a man who 
has shaken himself free of all the responsi- 
bility of an affair, and is mildly amused at 
the tribulations of another still involved 
in it. 

“You'll have a lot of trouble dragging 
a squaw all over the north,” he advised 
Sam critically. “Of course we can’t turn 
her adrift here. Wouldn’t do that to a 
dog. But it strikes me it would even pay 
us to go out of our way to Missindibie to 
get rid of her. We could do that.” 

“Well, I don’t know —” doubted Sam. 
“Of course ——” 

“Oh, bring her along if you want to,” 
laughed Dick; “only it’s your funeral. 
You'll get into trouble, sure. And don’t 
say I didn’t tell you.” 

It might have been imagined by the re- 
spective attitudes of the two men that 
actually Sam had been responsible for the 
affair from the beginning. Finally, labo- 
riously, he decided that the girl should go. 
She could be of assistance; there was small 
likelihood of the necessity for protracted 
hasty travel. 

The weather was getting steadily colder. 
Greasy-looking clouds drove down from 
the northwest. Heavy winds swept by. 
The days turned gray. Under the shelter 
of trees the ground froze into hummocks 
which did not thaw out. Cold little waves 
lapped against the thin fringe of shore ice 
that crept day by day from the banks. 


Strange birds, swirling down wind like 
leaves, uttered weird notes of migration. 
The wilderness hardened to steel. 

The inmates of the little camp waited. 
Each morning Dick was early afoot, 
searching the signs of the weather; 
examining the ice that crept stealthily 
from shore, waiting to pounce upon and 
imprison the stream; speculating on the 
chances of an early season. The frost 
pinched his bare fingers severely, but he 
did not mind that. His leg was by now 
almost as strong as ever, and he was im- 
patient to be away, to leave behind him 
this rapid that had gained over him even 
a temporary victory. Always, as the time 
approached, his spirits rose. It would 
have been difficult to identify this laughing 
boy with the sullen and terrible man who 
had sulked through the summer. He had 
made friends with all the dogs. Even the 
fierce “huskies”? had become tame, and 
liked to be upset and tousled about and 
dragged on their backs, growling fierce but 
mock protest. The bitch he had named 
Claire; the hound with the long ears he 
had called Mack, because of a fancied and 
mournful likeness to McDonald, the Chief 
Trader; the other “husky” he had 
christened Wolf, for obvious reasons; and 
there remained, of course, the original 
Billy. Dick took charge of the feeding. 
At first he needed his short heavy whip 
to preserve order, but shortly his really 
admirable gift with animals gained way, 
and he had them sitting peacefully in a 
row awaiting each his turn. 

At last the skim ice made it impossible 
longer to use the canoe in fishing on the 
river. The craft was therefore suspended 
bottom up between two trees. A little 
snow fell, and remained, but was speedily 
swept into hollows. The temperature 
lowered. It became necessary to assume 
thicker garments. Once having bridged 
the river, the ice strengthened rapidly. 
And then, late one afternoon, on the wings 
of the northwest wind, came the snow. 
All night it howled past the trembling 
wigwam. All the next day it swirled and 
drifted, and took the shapes of fantastic 
monsters leaping in the riot of the storm. 
Then the stars, cold and brilliant, once 
more crackled in the heavens. The 
wilderness in a single twenty-four hours 
had changed utterly. Winter had come. 


(To be continued.) 











HOLES BY ACCIDENT IN GOLF 


By GEORGE HIBBARD 


NY golfer 
A playing 
the aver- 
age amount, 
“in his time 
plays many” 
shots. He might 
wish that they 
were fewer, and 
the barometer of 
the score card did not mount so often to- 
ward the hundred point—so often run into 
a fever heat of disaster above it. But with 
the best of scores, playing constantly, each 
player drives, and approaches, and putts 
a goodly number of times. And when the 
thousands, and almost hundreds of thou- 
sands of present-day golfers are taken into 
account, the strange tales that are told 
are more readily credible—and golf stories 
need not necessarily be set down as “ fish 
stories.” 

In speaking of curious golfing accidents, 
I have not the intention of speaking of 
remarkably skilful shots—of the shots 
that a man remembers with pride for 
years. I do not wish to say anything 
of the marvelously accurate work with 
the lofter, or the putter. These are mat- 
ters in a certain degree of skill, though in 
their rarity they might appear matters 
of accident, or, at least, to be under the 
control of that tutelar deity of the links— 
Luck. They are not to be classed with 
the curious things which happen without 
the intention of the player. 

The following story, which is well-known 
upon the other side, might be called an 
example of luck—as it is. Still it is some- 
thing more, for what happened was not 
the result of intention, but directly con- 
trary to it. Two golfers in an important 
match were playing up toward one of the 
last holes of the course. The man whose 
turn it was to approach made his shot, 
and played his ball as near to where the 
flag was as possible. The ball struck the 
flag, and bounded off at an angle. When 
the players came up to the green, they 
found that the flag was not in the hole, 
but the ball, in bounding off, had rolled in 





the direction of the hole and actually 
rolled into it. 

An accident quite as remarkable, and 
with a touch of that humor which is 
showing itself ever in this wonderful game, 
took place in this country. Two well- 
known players were engaged in a close 
contest. One of these, at an advanced hole 
of the match, was a little down. Both 
had made equally good drives, but a poor 
second shot had put the player who was 
behind with a high board fence between 
him and the hole. The other man played, 
and placed his ball neatly on the green. 
He walked onward with all the confidence 
which comes from lying almost dead, 
while one’s opponent is playing one more 
in a less advantageous position. Sud- 
denly he saw the other ball roll across the 
grass, and come to rest within a foot of 
the flag. To play over the fence was 
almost impossible to do with any accuracy, 
but his opponent had played and made 
a poor shot. His ball, however, instead 
of striking the fence, had passed neatly 
through a knot hole, and come to rest in 
a position which enabled him to putt out, 
winning the hole. 

For a long time I believed that the tale 
of a bird killed by a golf ball, was apocry- 
phal. 

The first convincing testimony came 
from the loser of the match last men- 
tioned. A bird had been killed by a 
golf ball—to his knowledge. And, most re- 
markable of all, a flying bird by a golf ball 
also soaring through the air. The driven 
ball struck the bird fairly, and it fell dead. 
That there can be no doubt about this, I 
hasten to give the reasons for my confi- 
dence. The fact is attested by a dis- 
tinguished divine of the Presbyterian 
Church, and a Judge of the Court of Ap- 
peals of the State of New York, than 
which, as any one must admit, there could 
not be better testimony. Usually an 
historical occurrence does not take place 
under such fortunate conditions. 

Upon the principle of a deluge following 
a downpour, the writer’s mind had no 
sooner been set at rest upon this hitherto 
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doubtful point, than new proof was added 
to what was already so satisfactorily 
proven. With his own eyes he was wit- 
ness of a golfing accident almost as singu- 
lar. He was playing a short hole of three 
hundred and fifteen yards, with the green 
in a “ punch bowl,’’ the hole being in the 
center of the depression, surrounded by 
circular inclosing banks. His opponent 
played with the intention of dropping his 
ballin the hollow. He topped it, however, 
and it ran briskly along the ground. As 
it bounded onward, a number of birds 
which had been resting in the grass, rose 
and fluttered upward. At that moment 
the ball was stopped. The players 
thought that it had struck a piece of wood, 
as a dark object was seen to move. Com- 
ing up they found, however, that a bird 
had been hit. The ball had evidently 
struck the bird on the head, breaking its 
neck and killing it instantly. The player 
whose ball had brought down the bird 
sitting, in this unexpected manner, gave it 
into the hands of a taxidermist. Now in 
his house it stands to point and adorn 
another golfing tale. 

Speaking of the bird killed on the wing 
—in a somewhat long golfing experience— 
the writer has only once seen two balls 
hit each other in the air. On the links 
where this happened, the First Hole was 
parallel with the Home Hole. A ball, 
sliced by an outgoing player, was hit in 
mid air by a ball pulled by a player coming 
in. Both balls broke in wildly different 
directions, and fell directly to the ground. 
Fortunately, the matches were not im- 
portant, or the state of the game critical; 
as, in spite of the players being friends, 
the ire which seems so readily excited upon 
the links might have been aroused, and 
the eloquence of language, for which golfers 
are justly celebrated, have quickly fol- 
lowed. 

A golfer once met with a singular piece 
of ill luck when playing the North Ber- 
wick Links. He tells the story himself, 
and even in his own club, where he is 
known as a most truthful and upright per- 
son it was not at first received with the 
entire confidence which he claimed for it. 
Knowing the narrator as I do, I have no 
doubt as to the accuracy and take this 
occasion to say that I am prepared to be- 
lieve even a steeper yarn from the same 
source. As happened, this golfer playing 


a hole of the famous old Scottish links, and 
coming up to the place where he thought 
his ball was, could not find it. He and 
his caddy searched for some time. Near 
the line of the course was an excavation; 
into this they looked, but could not find 
what they sought. Looking closer, he saw 
that a large drain pipe led from the hole. 
Investigating still more, he discovered, at 
the opening of the pipe, a trap set to catch 
some small animal. Examining further, 
he found that his ball had rolled into the 
trap, sprung it, and was safely held there. 
Of course he lost the hole. 

This might appear to be the “Ultima 
Thule” of golfing credulity—the outer 
limit to which belief cannot reach. Some 
might consider it the last straw to break 
the back of confidence. But as has been 
said before, the golfer who tells it has 
never been found wanting. 

The present writer and golfer has seen 
a ball, played out of bounds, fall in a large 
tin can. The player was obliged to play 
the tin can. To write that the can was 
played to the green, and that the ball then 
fell in the hole would be pleasant. As was 
the fact, however, the ball, when the can 
was hit, bounded out of it, and was then 
played in the regular manner. 

There are many legends of the links— 
as mythical as the old Greek Legends, and 
as wonderful. Perhaps, as was possibly 
the case with the Greek Legends, there 
was once in the dim past some foundation 
of fact, but there has been so much added 
to the original material, that the facts of 
the case can no longer be recognized. The 
story of the man who played a ball into the 
wool of a sheep on the course, may be true. 
Things quite as remarkable have hap- 
pened, That the sheep walked to the green, 
and shook the ball off on it, must be, 
however, doubted. That something the 
same story is told of a mythical raven, 
which picked up the ball and deposited it 
in the hole, gives the tale more of the true 
mythical character; the same story often 
appearing in various changing forms. 
However, at the risk of having his own 
word doubted, the present scribe must re- 
late something which actually happened to 
himself. He was playing on the private 
links in the extensive property surrounding 
one of the famous country houses of the 
East. In one of the fields through which 
the course passed, some cows were pas- 
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tured. Driving from the tee, he saw his 
ball carry a respectable distance—roll on 
a little farther—only to be caught up in 
the mouth of a small calf, which had 
been feeding a short way off. If he could 
say that the animal carried the ball on, 
and dropped it near the flag, the story 
would be better. Alas, truth compels the 
statement that the calf, after curveting 
along for at most a hundred yards, let it 
fall. Even in its incomplete state—lack- 
ing finish and climax—there would be 
hesitation in advancing this tale if there 
were not three witnesses whose testimony 
could be produced on occasion. 

Indeed, “the queer things we do, and 
the queer things we see,’”’—to quote from 
the popular song once so well-known—in 
golf are very numerous. A ball that has 
dropped directly from the tee shot into 
the four and a quarter inch orifice of an 
eighty-yard hole, only, however, to bound 
out again, is a minor happening that may 
be attested from personal knowledge. 
And at the same hole—a short shot across 
an old disused quarry—a strange golfing 
incident occurred, which, if not an acci- 
dent, was singular enough to merit nar- 
ration. 

A man who was a scratch player, was 
giving another man a stroke a hole. The 
man who was receiving these heavy odds, 
having won the preceding hole, had the 
honor and played first. As happened, 
by wonderful fortune—and this was a 
curious accident—his ball rolled into the 
hole in one. The other man had lost the 
hole before he had played a shot. 

The rolling of a ball into a hole in one 
is not an uncommon enough thing to need 
particular mention. There are, however, 
records of such very long holes made in 
one, that a list of such happenings might 
very well be placed among curious golfing 
accidents. But every golfer knows of 
such, or has heard of such. 

There is another golfing story having 
something of the mythical tone, which is 
yet so possible as to be almost credible. 
Ona very rainy day—upon a very soft and 
clay-covered course—a golfer swung his 
club down on a ball resting on the side of 
a bunker. Watching to see the flight of 
the ball, he saw nothing. Looking at the 
ground, he could not see it. But, hap- 
pening to notice the head of his club, he 
saw a large clot of clay clinging to it, in 
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which the ball was imbedded. The story 
goes on to say that he walked up to the 
hole, shook the ball out of the clay into 
it, claimed the hole, and it was given to 
him. That the first could happen is 
highly probable, but the climax may be 
questioned. Still, this is not beyond the 
bounds of possibility, as far as the Rules 
are concerned, and with such strange 
things occurring, if not true, it is ben 
trovato 

As the writer remembers what he has 
written, he is suddenly assailed with cer- 
tain doubts. Either he may seem a per- 
son of quite wonderful credulity himself, 
or else one who seeks to make great de- 
mands upon the credulity of others. But, 
indeed, neither one nor the other is the 
case. Truth is, in fact, often stranger than 
fiction, and there is no place where this is 
more clearly shown than on the golf links. 

The illustration which sneers a little 
at the head of this article may seem to be 
looking in cynical doubt. But even the 
illustration itself is a case of a singular ac- 
cident, the proof of what curious things 
can happen. 

In a mixed foursome, a ball was driven 
with a top from the tee by a fair but in- 
experienced golfer. Her partner made a 
clean shot. Again the lady topped the 
ball. Her partner played once more, 
hitting the ball fairly. Once more the 
lady made a poor shot, the ball, however, 
rolling on the green. After holing out, 
the ball was found in the state presented 
in this illustration, which is a direct photo- 
graphic reproduction. The three strokes 
of the fair performer had neatly cut eyes 
and mouth as well as if it had been done 
on purpose. That this happened the 
writer knows, for he was of the foursome. 
He picked up the ball. He had kept it, 
and he has it now. 

He who has penned these lines asks for 
charity. That he has not allowed himself 
to be misled, he hopes. That he has no 
intention to mislead, he is sure. Indeed, 
he assures the reader that the most of what 
he has said may be accepted unquestion- 
ably. However, he gives his assurance on 
his word and honor—and he believes that 
what he has said proves it—that many 
strange golfing accidents have happened, 
and will continue to happen to give even 
more interest to what is one of the best of 
honest old games. 

















pencil usually consist of crude 
attempts to portray the dogs, the 

cats, the horses, and other animals with 
which it has been thrown in daily contact, 
or which have aroused its wonderment at 
the circus and zoo, so the artistic produc- 
tions of early man, as witnessed in the 
remains of his handiwork preserved in 
the caves, the dolmens and lake dwellings 
of Europe, were representations of the 
varied animal life that surrounded him. 
The spirited pictures, for example, 
scratched on fragments of bone, repre- 
senting the hunting of the reindeer and 
mammoth, discovered in cave-dwellings of 
the inter-glacial periods, along the Sadne 
and other rivers of northern France, were 
found mingled with human skeletons, 
stone implements, and charred embers 
of the hearth. Usually scapule of the 
reindeer served for this use. Naturally, 
after the chase, and when the pangs 
of hunger had been satisfied, the primi- 
tive man would hark back to the _in- 
cidents of the hunt, and he would drift 
into representing them on a scraped bone, 
with an arrow-point of flint. And thus, 
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when these long-forgotten habitations 
are unearthed, these pictures appear as 
they were finished and laid aside by their 
primitive maker, nearly one hundred 
thousand years ago. They are not lack- 
ing in expression, and in characterization 
and movement they are excellent. They 
show how almost exclusively the animal 
life about him occupied his mental hori- 
zon. 

Among savage tribes to-day it is much 
the same; everywhere the animal world 
holds a dominating place in their art, in 
their religion, and in daily thought and 
action. This holds true regardless of cli- 
mate, or time, or racial affiliations. When 
the state of culture is the same, similar 
results are observable. The mental out- 
look is the same, subject only to the modi- 
fications of local conditions. Wherever 
man is a hunter living by the proceeds of 
the chase, the animal world is a terrifying 
reality, an object of mystery and danger, 
as well as a means of sustenance. Its 
elusive wildness, its remorseless cruelty, 
its omnipresent danger, the ferocity of its 
warfare color his whole nature; and 
little wonder, therefore, that it should like- 











wise affect his nascent strivings in 
art. For his art, as his religion, is 
but the reflex expression of his in- 
ward nature. 

The savage is like the child; he 
endows all things animate and in- 
animate with a consciousness like 
his own. But he especially claims 
relationship with animals, for he 
finds them possessed with so many 
of his own attributes. He names 
his tribes and his children after 
them. They become objects of 
superstitious reverence and awe. 
When one of them is slain, either 
in self-defense or for food, he uses 
prayers and incantations to appease 
its ghost. The unseen world is 
filled with animal shapes, as the 
visible is with their living proto- 
types. He clothes his gods in their 
shapes, and fashions his idols in 
their likeness. The symbols by 
which he represents his tribe and 
clan are nearly always those of 
animals, such as the wolf, the bear, 
the lion, the eagle, or the elephant. 
And it is curious to reflect that this 
most primitive of customs has lasted 
down to our own day, that all the 
nations of the earth still have their 
national animal or bird emblem, 
such as our American eagle, the 
British lion, the Russian bear, the 
Persian lion, the Siamese elephant, 
and so on. 

As early man’s mental outlook 
increased as he gradually became a 
tender of flocks, or a tiller of the 
soil, a significant change came over 
his relation to the animal world. 
Having conquered and domesti- 
cated many species, and driven 
back the more intractable and dan- 
gerous, he began to feel 
himself their superior. 
Being no longer an object 
of dread, animals ceased 
to influence so much his 
superstitious nature; his 
gods assumed a more hu- 
man aspect. 

Art has always been 
the handmaid of religion. 
It is innate in man’s na- 
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ject of his worship. The form, of 
course, varies greatly according to 
the time, the place, and the state 
of culture. Among savage and 
primitive races, as is natural, ani- 
mal forms predominate in their 
idols of stone and wood. Most 
characteristic examples of these are 
the totem-poles of the Aleutian In- 
dians of Alaska, and the kindred 
tribes of British Columbia. Here 
most fantastic groupings of beasts 
and birds are curiously combined 
with gruesome human shapes. In- 
teresting, and curious also, are the 
serpent idols of Mexico and Yuca- 
tan. Judging from the Aztec and 

Maya remains, the serpent was one 

of the most potent symbols of their 

religion. Next to it came the jag- 
uar. The fetishes of the South 

American and wild African tribes 

have the same general attributes. 

When, however, we come to the 
ancient civilizations of Asia, and 

their religious systems, we find a 

most varied and marvelous art 

growth. Especially true was this 
of India (where it has lasted intact 
to our own day), of Chaldea and 
of Egypt. In India the temple 
niches are filled with animal shapes. 
Among these are the elephant, the 
bull, the cow, the tortoise, the ape, 
and most of all the serpent. In 
the rock-cut temple of Elephanta, 
and in those of Ellora, in the hills 
of Central India, the elephant is 
utilized in a most impressive man- 
ner. Carved out of the living rock, 

of huge proportions, they form a 

gigantic colonnade leading to the 

shrine of Buddha. 

Among the ruined palaces of 
Nineveh and Babylon, 
winged bulls often ap- 
pear. These, often of im- 
mense size, were placed in 
pairs at the palace or tem- 
ple gates, as presiding and 
protecting genii. Another 
favorite subject for the 
Chaldean artist was the 
lion, represented usually 
in bas-relief, and especial- 


ture to seek some visible symbol of the ly in hunting scenes wherein was depicted 


unseen power that happens to be the ob- the prowess of the Mesopotamian kings. 
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The Egyptian Pantheon was most rich 
in animal symbolism, not a deity but had 
some bird or beast consecrated to its 
service and in some way participant of the 
former’s divine attributes. There was 
the hawk, sacred to Ra, the all-seeing 
Sun; there was the bull, sacred to the 
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beneficent Osiris, and the cow, conse- 
crated to his sister and consort, Isis, the 
mysterious All-mother. The crocodile, 
was the symbol of the terrible Typhon, 
god of Death. The gentle goddess of 
Night had her sacredcats; Thoth, the 
wise, had his ibises and cynocephalous 
apes. The ram was devoted to the wor- 
ship of Chnuphis, and also to Kem, the 
goat-headed god of Generation; and lastly 
we find the jackal, belonging to the weird 
mummy-god Annubis. All these creatures 
except the crocodile were recipients of 
divine honors in the temples of their pa- 
tron deities during life, and at death they 
were buried with their images made in 
countless statues, amulets, carvings, papyri 
and mural frescoes. 

With Greece and Rome comes a new 
erainart. In Greece, animal worship at 
an early date became practically extinct, 
leaving only a few traces in the form of 
such mythical and semi-human creatures 
as the centaurs, fauns and satyrs. 
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In addition to these, and represented in 
association with the principal gods of 
Olympus, were certain creatures, such as 
the eagle of Zeus, the horse, a gift to Man 
from Poseidon, the deer of Arterris, the 
peacock of Hera, the serpent of Athené, 
and the dolphin and dove of Aphrodite, 
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but none of these received such divine 
honors as were bestowed on the sacred 
animals of India and Egypt. 

The horse, however, was abundantly 
represented, especially in the frieze and 
the metopes of the Parthenon, where 
Phidias made some of the most exquisite 
bits of animal sculpture that the world 
possesses. Perfect in proportion and con- 
tour, free and spirited in movement, they 
have fixed a standard that the art of our 
own day cannot surpass. The fabled war 
waged by that fabulous race of the Cen- 
taurs with the “Sons of Men’’ furnished 
abundant and varied material, wherein 
the Centaurs, those strange creatures, half 
horse, half man, gave excellent opportuni- 
ties for the display of equine action. An- 
other striking example of antique animal 
art is the famous group, called the Farnese 
Bull. Violently plunging, the infuriated 
beast is vainly striving to break from the 
grasp of the two youths who are preparing 
to bind the unfortunate Dirse to his back. 
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It might be well to add right here that 
no case comes to mind of an animal rep- 
resented in Greek art, except it be in 
some relation either of subjection to or 
contest with Man. Indeed, not until 
very recently in the history of art have 
animals come to occupy a place by them- 
selves as a theme for serious treatment. 

With the decay of ancient civilization, 
and its final destruction beneath the blows 
of the Northern Barbarians, art suffered 
a gradual atrophy and extinction. The 
first evidence of a new era was seen on the 
majestic spires of the Gothic cathedrals 
of northern France. Every niche and 
angle became a lurking-place for some 
exquisite form of art growth. Around 
every spire and buttress clustered weird 
animal shapes. Gargoyles they were 
aptly named, ofisprings of the most fan- 
tastic fancy of a most fantastic age. With 
all their extravagance, however, they 
showed trenchant vigor, a keen grasp and 
selection of essentials in the rendering of 
most diverse and unexpected forms that 
has given them an abiding charmand value. 

The Renaissance, however, checked 
this Gothic art, but, strange to say, it had 
but little effect comparatively on the prog- 
ress of animal art. So intent were the 
artists on the mastery of the human form, 
that nothing else seemed worthy of atten- 
tion. Of course, the horse came in for 
rather extensive treatment, and some 
notable work was done in equestrian 
statuary. For impressive power and 
mastery, for superb movement and splen- 
did form, the fire-breathing charger on 
which Verocchio has placed the great 
Venetian captain, Bartolomeo Coleoni, 
stands unsurpassed. 

In Holland and Flanders a change was 
first manifest, and a greater effort made 
toward the study of outdoor and partic- 
ularly animal life. 

The genius of Rubens was a powerful 
impetus to this movement by his stirring 
hunting scenes. Interest in the painting 
of animals grew steadily throughout the 
Netherlands from this time on and there 
were many artists like Franz Snyders, 
Johann Fyt, Karl Rutharts, Weenix, 


Hondekoeter, and Ridinger, who devoted 
themselves almost exclusively to animal 
life, either in hunting scenes, or the more 
peaceful existence of the field and barn- 
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It came in coincident with the growth of 
landscape painting, which in the seven- 
teenth century, for the first time in history, 
assumed an importance beyond that of 
serving merely as a background. 

This broadening tendency in art spread 
in several directions, including, with land- 
scape and animal painting, that of still- 
life and genre work of all kinds. Once 
begun this tendency grew steadily, and, 
passing from the Low Countries over to 
England, culminated early in the last cen- 
tury in the versatile genius of Landseer; 
one in whom we strike a distinctly new 
vein in the treatment of animal art. 
There is a freedom, a vigor, a freshness 
of color, a subtle spirit in his work that 
announces something new and distinctly 
modern. 

One intimately feels in his canvases 
the keen air of the wind-swept Highlands, 
the crisp purple heather, the lowering 
clouds on the peaks, and the torn mists in 
the gorges and about the secluded lakes, 
whilst the stags and baying hounds are 
full of life and action. Noble and instinct 
with grace are these stags he represents. 
Every line meant expression, now of the 
pathos of their hunted lives, now of the 
proud sense of untamable freedom and 
lordship of the wilderness. 

With the hounds all the fierce, intense 
joy of the chase, all the violent action and 
fury of game run down and at bay are in 
the picture. No longer are we confronted 
with the stereotyped attitudes long em- 
ployed by the older masters in their rep- 
resentations of animals; one that we are 
only too familiar with, even in the best 
works of Italy and the Netherlands, where 
in innumerable hunting scenes we see con- 
stant repetition of a few set poses. The 
deer with its hind-feet squarely and firmly 
planted on the ground, as though they had 
taken root like a tree and grown there, 
while the body and fore-feet are comfort- 
ably poised in mid air at an angle of forty- 
five degrees, and it leisurely takes survey 
of the surrounding country and its pur- 
suers, like itself, hopelessly rooted to the 
soil. This attitude, setting at naught both 
the laws of gravity and those of animal 
locomotion, was made to do service for 
every four-footed beast that grew, whether 
it was mouse or lion, hare, hound or 
horse. 

From Landseer’s time, a striking change 
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took place. As his influence grew, the old 
conventionalized methods were dropped. 
The classicism of the preceding epoch 
was gradually superseded by a fresher 
and more vigorous school, that released 
a new enthusiasm for nature in all its 
phases. 

The effect of this spirit on animal art 
was instantaneous and far-reaching, and 
it came to its highest expression in the 
genius of Barye—one of the most forceful, 
most daringly original minds that the 
world has ever known. The indifference, 
the hostile contempt and the ignorance 
that greeted his early efforts in animal 
sculpture would have disheartened any one 
less gifted and unendowed with his in- 
domitable courage. His knowledge of 
comparative anatomy, of animal structure 
in its most subtile muscular and articular 
correlations, of animal motion and ex- 
pression was unapproached by any artist 
before or of his day. 

He was particularly successful in his 
portrayal of members of the feline tribe. 
The combination of enormous muscular 
force with the soft and ductile grace that 
is characteristic of these creatures is 
rendered with vigor and truth. What can 
surpass the naturalness, the forthright 
majesty and reserve power of the “ Walk- 
ing Lion” or the virile intensity than the 


group of the “Jaguar and Alligator’’? 
One can almost hear the crunching of the 
saurian’s bones in these terrible jaws! 
The tense muscles of the huge cat seem 
fairly to quiver with a ferocious joy as its 
knife-like claws plow deep into its victim’s 
flesh. 

A follower in Barye’s footsteps, and a 
great master, is Frémiet. Perhaps Fré- 
miet’s greatest, certainly his most startling 
work, is his famous group of the “ Gorilla 
and the Captive Woman.” Holding her 
against his vast hairy chest in a grip of 
steel, the huge ape fiercely faces around on 
his pursuers, swinging a great rock in his 
free hand, full of exultant defiance. 

And Rosa Bonheur must not go without 
a passing word. As a painter and lover 
of animal life, especially that of the fields 
and barn-yard, and as its poetic and sym- 
pathetic interpreter thereof, none have ever 
surpassed the indefatigable, patient little 
woman who, in man’s attire, studied her 
favorite subjects among the open fields, 
where the cattle and horses that she under- 
stood so well could be faithfully observed. 

Some of our younger American sculp- 
tors, followers on the path illuminated by 
Barye, have thrown the greatest enthu- 
siasm into the work of representing our 
American fauna. The display of their 
work at the Columbian Exposition at 
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Chicago, and at the Pan-American Fair at 
Buffalo later on, showed splendid progress. 

As I have just said, this interest in ani- 
mal life of all kinds as a subject for art- 
istic effort is a noticeable thing in every art 
center of the world, and one very charac- 
teristic of the age. 

Taking a survey of the part that this 
branch of art has played in the past, 
it is curious to notice how in its latest, 
as in its earliest phases, there is evinced a 
curious parallelism. Art, in this respect, 
has followed the universal law of spiral 
progression that seems to govern all 
created things in their evolution through 
the ages. Human thought, be it political, 
philosophical, religious or esthetic, ever 
moves in cycles, returning again and again 
to a spot corresponding to, though not 
identical with, the one whence it started. 
There seems now to be a return of that 
interest in the animate life of the woods 
and fields that possessed the awakening 
consciousness of early man, only, of course, 
with the accumulated experience and 
knowledge, gathered through all the inter- 
vening epochs, added. 

As animal life played an all-important 
part in man’s earliest artistic efforts, so 
we find in its latest manifestations this 
same life now occupies a place of ever 


increasing consequence. In the middle 
periods we have seen mankind’s art in- 
terests moved more and more away from 
this, becoming ever more centered on the 
human side of life, becoming more an- 
thropomorphical, as it were, making the 
human body the chief and only worthy ob- 
ject of art treatment. This ended in the 
almost complete subordination of extra- 
neous nature, such as landscape and ani- 
mals. Then a gradual reaction set in, 
under the influence of Teutonic and 
Northern art impulses, resulting in a 
broadening of vision, taking in the whole 
realm of nature and human _ thought. 
Now we find ourselves in the midst of 
this movement, at perhaps its full devel- 
opment. It operates on contemporary 
philosophy, science and literature and 
above all on art. The result is a wide- 
spread and growing love of animal life in 
art, taking every possible form, from little 
decorative things for the table and mantel 
to great groups in bronze and stone, from 
photogravure illustrations to the finest 
paintings. This movement is very at- 
tractive and cannot but be beneficial in 
every aspect, helping as it does to place 
man in just rapport with life and giving 
proper balance and a right conception of 
his place in nature. 
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RICKBORO is a typical small vil- 
lage in the northern part of 
Georgia. There are perhaps a 

dozen houses in the hamlet, with others 
scattered at intervals along the roads of 
the vicinity. Most of the houses are one 
story in height; and all are small. Some of 
the poorer ones have only board shutters 
at the window openings. Nearly all the 
barns-and outbuildmgs are of logs, and 
occasionally there is a log house. In the 
midst of the village, or settlement, as it is 
called, are four or five little stores. They 
have no show windows and are as simple 
and rustic as they well could be. Sunrise 
is their opening time; at noon they are 
locked while the owners go home to din- 
ner; and in the dusk of early evening they 
closed for the night. 

Up a steep hill just east of the village is 
the Baptist Church, with the cemetery close 
by. The soil on the hill is full of stones, 
and whenever a new grave is dug quite a 
heap of them is thrown out, and there 
they lie until the persons most concerned 
find it convenient to cart them away, “and 
that’s a good long time,” was my land- 
lady’s comment. “I should think the 
ghosts of them that air buried would come 
aroun’ an’ nudge up their relatives about 
them stones.”’ 

The cemetery is unfenced, but this con- 
dition is to be remedied. At the time of 
my visit, the ladies of the community were 
making a quilt for which they proposed 
there should be a raffle. Certain members 
of the church said a raffle was no better 
than gambling. Others deemed it en- 
tirely innocent and argued that raffling, 
or methods equivalent, were employed for 
raising funds in churches everywhere. 
Anyway it was the only possibility the 
quiltmakers could see of getting enough 
money for the fence, and they were has- 
tening to finish the work as soon as they 
could. 

A half mile up the road from the village 
is a second heuse ef wership, commonly 
called “the Hardshell Church,” or, as its 


adherents would say, “the Old Primitive 
Baptist Church.” -It is a brown, ram- 
shackle structure without turret or bell, 
and extremely rough inside and out. Until 
recently services had been held at the 
Hardshell Church once a month, but the 
itinerant preacher was drowned in the win- 
ter while crossing a flooded river. ‘He 
and another man,” said my informant, 
“got in a ferry skiff and started to pull hit 
over to the other side of the river by hold- 
in’ on with their hands to a wire rope that 
was stretched acrost. But the current was 
so swift hit jerk the boat out from under 
them. One man, he hung on to the wire 
an’ got to shore, but the preacher, he was 
drownded.” 

At the church in the village they have 
Sunday-school every Sabbath, and preach- 
ing every second Sabbath. Sunday after- 
noons, the young folks to the number of 
thirty or forty are accustomed to gather 
for ‘‘a sing” in one of the homes; and 
once a year there is “an all-day sing” at 
the church. This all-day sing draws to- 
gether the people for ten or twelve miles 
around. They come on foot, on saddle- 
horses, and in all sorts of vehicles, and they 
bring feed for their horses and lunches 
for themselves; each one who owns a 
copy of “The Old Christian Harmony,” 
brings that to sing from. Not half the 
people can get into the church, and the 
surplus lingers about outside and visits. 
The musical exercises of the occasion are 
not as extended as one would fancy from 
the expression, “an all-day sing.”” The 
program is—Sunday-school, nine to ten 
in the morning, preaching eleven to 
twelve-thirty, and singing from two to four 
in the “evening.’’ Evening is used in 
Georgia in the same sense as afternoon is 
used in the North. As soon as supper has 
been eaten, they consider it no longer even- 
ing, but night. 

Every church in the region has its an- 
nual all-day sing, and this is perhaps the 
greatest pleasure of the year. There are, 
however, various lesser pleasures, espe- 
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cially in winter. Then they have parties 
with an accompaniment of dancing, if 
girls enough are present who do not belong 
to the church. But most of the young 
women join the church at fifteen or sixteen 
and after that will not indulge in so doubt- 
ful an amusement. Yet they have no 
hesitation in taking part in “Stealing 
Partners,” “ Twistification,” and “ Fancy 





swings. That leave another boy without 
a partner, and fe have to pick out a girl 
and swing her, and so on. 

“For Twistification, we all gets in line, 
boys on one side, girls on the other, with 
room for a couple to march up between us 
in dancing step. At the end of the line 
they swing, and we all promenade. Then 
we form the line and start again. 


At Home. 


Four”’—games which do not differ much 
from dancing except in name. 

“The way we play ’em is this’’—said a 
young fellow who enlightened me on the 
subject; “there’s music to all of ’°em, and 
while the fiddle’s a-goin’ weskip aroun’ and 
try to knock with the music. In Stealing 
Partners we all have partners but one boy, 
and he picks out any girl he want and 


“Fancy Four is a good deal like Twisti- 
fication, only two couples instead of one do 
the dancing and promenading. Of co’se, 
these games ain’t regular dancing. That 
wouldn’t be allowed at most houses. 
They’re Christian dancing.” 

Corn and cotton are the principal crops 
of the region, and the fields were busy with 
workers plowing, strewing fertilizer, and 
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getting the seeds into the ground. Thecorn 
is hand-planted and much of it is dropped 
by the sun-bonneted women walking up 
and down the furrows. In the autumn 
the corn ears are picked, and the stalks 
are left standing in the fields until spring, 
when they are chopped off with heavy hoes 
and either piled up and burned, or toted to 
the borders of the fields, where they are out 
of the way. Bee-keeping is a common in 
dustry, though, owing to theantiquated way 
in which the bees are cared for, very little 
honey is marketed. The hives are spoken 
of as “gums.’’ Usually they are simply 
oblong, upright boxes of home manufac 
ture; but in earlier times, sections of hollow 
black-gum trees served the purpose—hence 
the name. Black-gum hives have not yet 
entirely gone out of use, and I often saw 
them in the country farm-yards. 

On the outskirts of the village, I one day 
stopped to speak with an elderly man 
working with three boys and a pair of 
mules in a wayside cotton field. Mr. 
Shenton—that was his name—was doing 
more directing than actual working, and 


when I greeted him he desisted from his 
labor, and mounted the rail fence to visit 
more at ease. 

“What’s land wuth up in your beat?” 
he inquired. 

I gave him an estimate and he said, 
“The best land we got hyar won’t sell for 
more than fifteen or twenty dollars an acre, 
except some slopes suited for peaches. 
Those bring as much as fifty dollars an 
acre. Won't you come over to the house 
an’ seta while? IT ain’t well an’ I depen’ 
mos’ly on the boys, my gran’sons, to work 
the craps.” 

At the house we found his wife standing 
in the doorway, smoking her pipe; and 
beside her was a rosy-cheeked little grand- 
daughter, not yet three years of age, with 
a snuff-dip in her mouth. I had seen 
plenty of women with snuff-sticks pro- 
truding from their lips, not only when they 
were about their homes, but when walking 
on the roads and riding on the trains. 
I had not, however, previously encoun- 
tered so youthful a snuff-taker. There 
were tears in her eyes. She had just 
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been punished for tipping over the snuff- 
box. 

“T reckon that chile use ten cents of 
snuff a week, with what she dip an’ waste 
too,” said the woman. “Tobacco do 
cost. The person what don’t use hit at 
all had ought to get rich. Ellen, Ellen!” 
she called, “come and take cyar of this 
baby”; and the little one’s mother came 
out on the porch, and sat down with the 
child in her lap. 

“This baby was always po’ly until las’ 
winter,” Ellen explained, ‘an’ the doctor 
say she couldn’t live, so we let her have 
what she want. Hit seem like she crave 
for tobacco, an’ she learn to dip snuff an’ 
she learn to chew. Most all the women 
an’ girls hyar use snuff. The boys an’ 
men dip some, but generally they jus’ 





chew an’ smoke. The boys learn to chew 
when they air little, an’ they keep on chew- 
in’ till they air settled married men. Then 
they begin to smoke a pipe. The girls 
learn to dip snuff when they go to school, 
though hit ain’t allowed if the master know 
hit. But the smaller girls think they got 
to do like the big girls, and there’s lots o’ 
snuff-dippin’ at recess an’ noontime, when 
the teacher don’t see hit. I don’t remem- 
ber how ole I was when I begun to use 
tobacco, but I remember hit made me sick. 
Paw let us get a chew from his box when- 
ever we want hit. I don’t chew none now, 
and I have try to give up my snuff, but hit 
seem to be like usin’ opium, or drinkin’ 
spirits—yo’ cain’t stop.” 

The afternoon was waning and the hens 
were flapping up to their roosting-place in 
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the limbs of a cedar close by the porch. 
“Well, I got to be gettin’ at my work,” 
remarked Mrs. Shenton. ‘“Hit’s a right 
smart of a job to take cyar of this house; 
but Ellen she do most of the work now. 
I done quit it. All our boys and girls gone 
excep’ Ellen and if she leave too, we’d give 
up the place an’ go travelin’ an’ visitin’ 
about among our children.” 

When I bade the family “good by,” I 
was urged to call again and to come in 
some time to dinner. This invitation to 
dinner I accepted a few days later. I 
was a little early and Mr. Shenton was out 
in the field relaying a zigzag fence; but 
his wife welcomed me to a chair on the 
porch and assured me he would be in 
when the “dinner train” went along. It 
seemed that a train passed about twelve 
o’clock, and as soon as it hove in sight 
every one in the fields promptly started 
for the house. 

The dinner train presently rumbled past 
and Mr. Shenton came hobbling in from 
his fencing and the boys soon followed, rid- 
ing onthe mules. We had fresh pork for 
dinner. A neighbor had “killed a shoat 
last week of a Saturday,” and, in accord 
with the usual custom in warm weather, 
had shared the meat with all the families 
living near. While we were at the table 
I spoke of an event of importance that had 
recently been discussed in every newspaper 
in the country. The family had not heard 
of it. Mr.Shenton said, “The papers, they 
got fill up with so much depredation of 
one kind an’ another, I stopped a-takin’ 
of ’em.” ™ 

After we had eaten and adjourned to 
the porch, Mr. Shenton made some. men- 
tion of the war and said, “Johnston 
whipped the very wax out of Sherman 
right over hyar about three mile.” 

“Our plate was right atween the two 
armies,” added Mrs. Shenton. ‘“‘ I was to 
home and I had one little boy with me. 
Some of the bullets come right through the 
wooden walls and we sat in the fireplace 
during the fightin’. The soldiers had took 
all there was to eat in the house. They 
didn’t leave nary a thing, cooked or un- 
cooked. But I didn’t want to eat that 
day. The little boy he got hungry and 
begun to fret toward night, and a soldier 
what come in give him some hardtack.” 

Mr. Shenton had served in the Con- 
federate army under Bragg. His opinion 


529 


of that leader was not very flattering. 
“Why!” said he, “if Bragg whipped the 
fight, he’d run.” 

“Whar my ole man suffered the worst 
was at Vicksburg when Grant had ’em 
besieged thar,” affirmed Mrs. Shenton. 

“We was eatin’ mule beef toward the 
last,” said the veteran, “an’ I know I paid 
twenty-five dollars fora biscuit. Grant no 
need to have been so long about takin’ 
the place, but he seem boun’ to charge in 
jus’ one place, an’ we concentrate our 
men thar, an’ had the advantage.” 

“T think no one aroun’ hyar come home 
from the war worse off than Reuben 
Snell,”’ remarked Mrs. Shenton. 

“Yes,” corroborated her husband, ‘‘ his 
mind not been quite right since.” 

“For one thing,” Mrs. Shenton con- 
tinued, “he won’t never tech no money. 
He say money burn him, an’ he won’t 
shake hands with no one who’s been a 
handling of it. He has bad spells, an’ 
when one o’ them spells come on he begin 
to smell gunpowder, an’ to feel bad. Then 
he call on God to help him an’ he feel 
better. While he have those spells he 
preaches, though I never did hear him 
but once. That time he took the almanac, 
and he say, ‘I’ll preach a big un.’ He 
cain’t read a speck, an’. he held the al- 
manac upside down, an’ he say, ‘ My tex’ 
is ‘ Broad is the road that lead to destruc- 
tion,’ an’ he preach quite a sermon.” 

Reuben Snell lived far back in the woods. 
I was passing his place one day, and 
stopped for a drink of water. Reuben 
himself drew some fresh from the well, and 
handed me a gourd full. He was a pallid, 
peculiar-looking man, and I was not sur- 
prised when he said, “I been sick an’ full 
of pains. My arm is thataway I cain’t 
wind the clock steady. I winda little, and 
my arm’bleeged to drap. The devil, he 
’flicts a heap of people so they cain’t hardly 
git along.” 

The house was a little affair of two 
rooms. There was a loft over them, but 
it was too low for any use except “storing 
ole loose plunder.” 

Mrs. Snell sat knitting in the kitchen 
doorway. “Whar do you live out when 
you’re to home ?”’ she asked. 

“T live in Massachusetts,” I replied. 

“Oh, in Boston,” she commented. All 
through the South I found. Boston was 
considered the equivalent of Massachu- 
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setts, if not of all New England. “ That’s 
sort o’ north from hyar, ain’t it?’’ Mrs. 
Snell went on. “TI ain’t got no larnin’ an’ I 
cain’t quite place it exact; but hit’s a good 
piece from hyar, I reckon. Thar was a 
man come hyar onct from New York or 
Injiana or somewhere back north.” 

Mrs. Snell did her cooking over an open 
fire. “Me ’n’ Reuben like biled victuals 
on the fireplace the best,” she explained; 
‘and Reuben since he been like he is, and 
not got his mind right, he won’t eat corn 
bread baked on the stove. I bake it in 
a skillet on the hearth. I putt my bread 
in, and putt on the led and heap coals and 
ashes on the led and hit bakes nice.” 

“Peaches are powerful good for hogs,” 
remarked Reuben. ‘We tote in great 
loads to ’em, and they get plumb fat. Our 


hogs use to run in the woods befo’ this new 
law was made, and that save us from hav- 
in’ to feed ’em, a heap. Hit’s the devil’s 
law, this law agin lettin’ your hogs run.” 

Mrs. Snell now rose and prepared to go 
out and give her chickens their evening 
feed. She limped and used a cane. 
“Hit’s my foot,”’ said she. ‘“ We been hav- 
in’ bad weather hyar till lately. Hit sot 
in an’ rained an’ rained an’ rained. _Hit’s 
tolerable muddy when hit rains an’ I 
slipped in the mud an’ give my foot a 
sprain.” 

As she picked her slow way across the 
yard, I started back to the settlement, 
through trees feathering into leafage, in a 
forest brightened with blossoming shrub- 
bery—dogwood, honeysuckle, “ ivory’’ 
and redbud. 











THINGS WUTH CONSIDERIN’ 


By CAP’N TITUS 


A’AL, I am in a muddle this 
month and no mistake, and 
as I du need help I’m goin’ tu 


tell yer the whole story. Job Tucker, 
one of our townsmen, was tu work 
over in the Deacon’s barnyard, re- 
pairin’ the fence, and hung his coon- 
skin vest up on a post.- The cows were 
in the yard, and as the Deacon never 
was noted for over-feedin’ I s’pose they 
was hungry. At any rate one on ’em 
eat up Job’s vest in which there was a 
pocketbook with three ten-dollar bills in 
it. Job happened tu see the critter jest 
as she was devourin’ the last mouthful, 
and rushed intu the house, told the story 
tu the Deacon and demanded the money, 
and a dollar for the vest. The Deacon, 
who is closer’n bark tu a tree, refused tu 
pay the money, but offered tu sell Job the 
cow. They haggled ’bout the price, the 
Deacon askin’ more’n the cow was wuth. 
Job said he wouldn’t pay so much, and 
Deacon says, “ Wa’al, yer don’t have tu 
buy.” Then Job said the cow was a 
thief, and he’d have the Deacon arrested. 
He rushed over tu Abe, the constable’s, 
told him the story, and demanded the 
Deacon’s arrest. Abe looked up the law 
and said he couldn’t du it, ’cause the Dea- 
con hadn’t stole anythin’, nor could he 
arrest the cow, as she, not bein’ able tu 
talk or write, had no way of defendin’ her- 
self in court; and Job admitted thet he 
had no witness to conclusively prove his 
case. 

Wa’al, Job went back tu see the Deacon 
and finally bought the cow fer forty dol- 
lars. He then went down tu Lute Lap- 
ham’s, the butcher, and tried tu sell him 
the cow fer the forty dollars, but Lute 
ain’t no saphead, and the best he’d do 
was seven cents a pound dressed weight. 
Job was most crazy by this time, as every- 
body he met was givin’ him all kinds of 
advice; but the upshot of the matter was 
thet he accepted Lapham’s offer, the cow 
tu be delivered in a week, as Lute didn’t 
want her till then. When Job went tu 
pay the Deacon his money and told him 


he wanted him tu keep her fer the week, 
the Deacon balked, and Job had tu pay 
an extra dollar fer board. Job was so 
worked up over the thing thet he didn’t 
say a word tu Lute ’bout the pocketbook, 
takin’ it fer granted thet he understood he 
was sellin’ the cow tu be butchered so as 
tu git it. The Deacon hed his money, of 
course, so he didn’t feed the cow a thing 
hardly, and she begun tu get thin as time, 
and through sheer hunger, I s’pose, she 
jumped the barnyard fence, and they 
didn’t find her ’till the mornin’ of the day 
she was tu be killed, and then she was 
eatin’ turnips in a shed back of Hopkins’s 
grocery store. Wa’al the hull town was 
down to Lute Lapham’s when the critter 
was killed and cut open, and sure enough 
the pocketbook was there, and Job grabbed 
it quick. It was almost pulp; but the 
money, while soaked, was all right, but by 
Gosh, there warn’t but two ten-dollar bills 
in it. If you’ll believe me, there’s half a 
dozen damage claims grown out of this 
tarnel mix-up. Hopkins wants money fer 
the turnips the cow eat, and Job says he 
won’t pay, because the cow spent ten dol- 
lars somewhere, and she would most nat- 
urally spend it at the store. Lute says he 
bought the cow “as is,” and thet not only 
does the twenty dollars found in the cow 
belong tu him, but claims thet Job told 
everybody there was thirty dollars in the 
pocketbook when the cow swallered it ; 
and as he bought her the same day, he 
considered thet he was /egaily entitled tu 
the whole thirty dollars. Durin’ the week 
the Deacon didn’t feed the cow, she lost 
fully ten per cent. in weight, Job says, and 
he wants the dollar board back from the 
Deacon and three dollars fer shrinkage of 
the cow. Job swears he won’t give up the 
pocketbook to any livin’ man. Now, I’ve 
been appinted referee tu settle the whole 
business, and I’m most crazy with hearing 
everybody’s views. Won’t any /egal man 
who reads my page drop a line tu Cap’n 
Titus, care of OUTING, and tell me how I 
can settle this matter tu the satisfaction of 
all concerned ? 





























Drawing by Walter Whitehead. 


The Post Rider. 
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By ROBERT DUNN 
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HEN in the windless, nerveless 
+t Alaskan way, it cleared. The 
pack-train was still on the verge 
of collapse. All would be lost, believed 
Printz and I, if we drove more than three 
hours a day. We traveled quite three 
hours, to a box cahon where the white 
cook horse (Bridget, because he carried 
the pots), wouldn’t budge down the scarp. 
Miller gave up beating him, I pelting 
mud from above. But somehow we did 
get him across the creek. Then he spread 
his legs again, played out. 


July 20:5. I was angry, ran ahead, 
and seeing the Doctor, burst out about his 
“having sense knocked into him some time.” 
“Dunn, it doesn’t do any good to talk like 
that,” he said quietly. | went .back with 
Hiram and we did bat Bridget along. 
Hiram likes beating horses—when the Doc- 
tor’s around. But down the opposite wail, 
Bridget rolled into a mud hole. Miller 
and I unpacked him, back-packed his stuff 
and hauled him up to the Doctor on top. 
“Tm sorry if I put my feelings too strongly 
sometimes,” I said. He only answered, 
“Dunn, you talk too much and too loud 
all the time.” 

Yet, I'm happy to-night—if that can in- 
terest any one but the carelessly absent 
gnats. Over the swamp by camp, moun- 
tains, blue with the .ague, questioning 
azure of the North, fuse whited spires into 
a burnished heaven. Hiram has actually 
volunteered to wash the dishes. There’s a 
strong cold wind. Jack’s punching holes 
in a tin plate to sift the lumpy mildewed 
flour. At last, after I said he should take 
us more into his confidence. the Doctor has 
given in and announces beforehand—think 
of that—that we'll only travel three hours 
a day till the horses are better. 





And thus they recovered quickly as they 
had succumbed. Fred decided they had 
had “ distemper,” the Doctor said they had 
been poisoned by the yellow-bellied flies. 
Soon there weren’t enough of these on 
Bridget’s nose to give Miller and me bait 
for grayling when we hit the dozen silty 
channels of the Keechatna again, and 
camped by the clear stream of a beaver 
swamp. Here would be a grassy hill 
arranged with drooping birches, and I 
would bet Miller a summer house hid 


somewhere on top, and that beyond, nes- 
tling in a valley, where men were making 
hay, dozed an ancient hamlet with white- 
steepled church; and we would under- 
stand why vacant Alaska drives men mad. 

The Doctor said we’d make better time 
traveling in the mile;wide river bed, for- 
ever fording its twisty channels. Printz 
preferred the hills, since Brooks had kept 
to them, and the glacial wash skinned 
horseheels; so did Miller, who tried to 
take a roaring channel on the run, and 
was carried down a ways with a look on 
his face as if he’d seen the angel Gabriel. 
So did the Doctor, probably. The first 
day, having discarded the Bashibazuk 
handkerchief, and put cut sock-ends on his 
wrists to keep the ’skeets out, he would 
carefully tie his money belt around his 
neck and dab at a channel with an old 
Siwash paddle—like a bear after salmon— 
to find it four feet deep. 

But the dazing tension of travel never 
relaxed. Herding horses one by one over 
miles of muck; boiling beans, mixing 
bread, burning callous fingers on the hot 
collapsing reflector; never an hour to rest, 
to dry off from the tortures of rheumatism, 
mend tattered boots and clothes, forget 
the roar of icy water about your waist, the 
crazing cloud of insects. Hiram got more 
and more of a “mark.” No attention was 
paid to his comments; Fred reversed his 
every suggestion.’ First we wrapped the 
ax up in his hat, and nearly gave him sun- 
stroke; next we lost “the” syrup can after 
he had said gluttonously at breakfast, 
““G— it’s ambrosia!” He seemed to hate 
to get his feet wet, seemed to care for noth- 
ing but his own comfort. At each ford he’d 
leap up behind a horse’s pack, dash across 
scattering the whole train to swim in cir- 
cles out of depth, and soak the precious 
grub. Jack vented his best oaths on the 
kid for thus wetting our horse-blanket 
bedding; Miller and I stoned him through 
swift water, so he thumbed his nose at us. 
But stubborn and vital he was, though 
maddeningly lazy, and slow as old wo- 
men. Yet, compared to what might have 
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been, and generally is with such as we in 
Alaska, Acadian was our hopeless and 
unending life. So, to my shame: 


July 25. The icy water, hurtling boulders 
along bottom, roared under our armpits; 
we made a-blind island, and drove the 
beasts right back again. Hiram mounted the 
roan, as I chased, beating the beast with 
a stick. Hiram lost his temper, and lunged 
at me in midstream, swearing he’d “do” 
me if I hit his horse again. I did, of 
course. When we landed he made a dive 
for me. In ten seconds he was lying on 
his face,.chewing silt and gravel, making 
suppressed, backhanded lunges. His spec- 
tacles and hat were lost. I didn’t want to 
hurt him, so he began taking it out of me 
in talk. The worst he called me was a cad 
and a bully. He was foaming at the mouth 
and weepy, making foxy struggles to get up 
when I relaxed, till I landed him in six 
inches of slew water, and said he could 
freeze there or promise not to ride chan- 
nels. Miller added insult by coming along 
laughing and taking a Photograph of us— 
as Hiram promised. “You act is if you 
ran this whole outfit,’ he whimpered. 
“Whatever you do is right, but if any one 
else makes a break you come down hard 
on them.” The Doctor had stopped the 
train and asked Miller what the trouble 
was. “Oh, only Dunn and Hiram,” he 
answered, “settling a small difficulty.” 
Doctor said nothing, and won’t. In ten 
minutes, Hiram, deprived of pack-horses, 
was all but swept off his feet in a wicked 
channel. I pulled him out with a pole. 
Talk about coals of fire. a 

Here in camp we’re holding a post-mor- 
tem of the day. The Doctor and Hiram 
seem tuckered out, and are asleep in the 
sun with their mouths open; not beautiful 
sights, with Alaskan crops of whiskers. 
Miller is cooking green wild currants. 
They use up lots of sugar, which I don’t 
care for, and I take a sadistic delight in 
seeing our sugar hogs—we won’t mention 
names—suffer from its lack. Jack observes 
that Hiram has been washing gravel out of 
his hair. 


Higher and sharper towered the sudden 
mountains; spruces came down to the 
river; we passed the first bunches of gla- 
ciers. Hid somewhere in their snowy haze 
was Simpson Pass, found by Herron, lost 
by Brooks. Next night, in the rain, at the 
last cottonwoods, we shivered in the ever 
wet blankets, guessing enough to send a 
man insane, about this pass, by which we 
should reach the northwest flank of the 
range, far southwest of Mt. McKinley, 
The country didn’t at all gee with Herron’s 
map, and Brooks’ left a blank at the vital 
spot. From here, three valleys opened 
into the peaks; the northernmost ended 
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in Caldwell Glacier; the central was nar- 
row and unglaciated; the southern and 
broadest Brooks had followed, and gone 
wrong. Fred told how one Reaburn, his 
topographer, had here lost temper with 
Herron’s map, torn it up, and turned 
down a gap to the southeast. This broad 
valley was most logical, since somewhere 
at its head should lie Herron’s “ Fleisch- 
mann Glacier,” whose moraine he had 
crossed; yet the central valley, since old ax 
marks on the alders beckoned thither, 
ought to be explored. I took Miller and 
a baking powder tin of burned beans 
unsalted (the horses had ripped open the 
salt sack that morning, and nearly cleaned 
it up), to search the gorge in the drizzle, 
as the pack-train went on south. 

Far below that rift in these hateful 
peaks where we struggled up, up, along 
sliding talus, across snow-bridges, roared 
a feathery stream in a titanic crack. 
Clouds rolled up from the coast, lit by 
strange flashes of sunlight, now dissolving, 
now creating more dizzy talus slopes, fin- 
gered with the startling green of alders, 
where mournful ice pushed down at- 
rophied flanks from the endless storm. 
We ate and shivered on water-swept 
talus among waxy alpine flowers at the 
range’s heart. The gorge was _ blind, 
at least you would have had to “lift 
yourself with fingers and toes,” to reach 
the Kuskokwim valley—as Herron’s 
Indians told him before deserting. We 
retraced our steps and took up the 
whole day’s journey of the pack-train. 
At last we caught sight of Big Buckskin 
nosing at the moss in a bend of the broad 
south valley; then the Doctor’s triangular 
tent, and Hiram alone, nursing a wet wil- 
low fire. Alcohol, sacred for use on Mc- 
Kinley, had lighted it, even after Fred had 
given up hope (said Hiram), as he seized 
the frying-pan and held down the only hot 
place in the expiring fire—while we starved 
—to make himself pancakes, though he’d 
eaten only an hour ago. 

A queer change had come over Jack. 
A week ago he had complained of pains 
in his chest, and once, he told Fred, he had 
nearly laid down in the trail and let us go 
on; once from sheer weakness he had been 
swept off his feet twice in the same glacier 
channel. The Doctor said he had neu- 
ralgia, gave him white powder—and 
smiled. His temper had not improved. 
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No one but Printz dared ask after his 
health. No one dared disagree with him, 
for he would attack you at the most inno- 
cent remark. Once, someone had taken 
his blankets left drying by the fire, and he 
had shouted that if he found the man, he’d 
“lick the —— ——, if I have to take a club 
to him.’”’ The Doctor now told me he had 
“spoken to”? Jack twice about these out- 
bursts. All the night before Jack lay 
awake moaning, his hands pressed to his 
chest. This day, before Miller and I left 
the outfit, he was gasping in agony, as he 
bravely climbed the pass. I ran ahead 
to call the Doctor’s attention to him. 
The Doctor said, “Have you seen how 
queer Jack’s eyes are lately? They’re like 
a man’s going insane.” I had noticed the 
hollow pallor of his cheeks. ‘ The fact 
> ended he, “I’ve decided Jack has 
pleurisy, not neuralgia.” 

Miller and I were wondering what 
would be done with a man too ill to travel, 
when Printz returned with the Doctor, 
both glum and shaking their heads. Yes, 
they’d seen the Fleischmann, but no pass; 
the valley ended blind. Should we stay 
here to reconnoiter to-morrow, or head 
southeast through Brooks’ side valley? 
I didn’t believe Herron went through 
here drunk, as you might have thought to 
hear some of us talk. So at once 
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July 27. I left camp, saying noth- 
ing. In half | a ‘mile, Fleischmann Glacier 
pushed its flat blueness out upon huge 


slate moraines. Waded the stream near the 
pot-hole, and mounted the boulder-strewn 
esker. It appeared to wall a niche in the 
blind range. I rose, still keeping west; the 
walls seemed to slip apart; my heart was 
burning; a steeper, darker valley opened— 
and, quite against all physiographic law, 
turned narrowly downward, bent to the 
west among sharper, darker mountains 
truncated by cloud. The pass! The Kus- 
kokwim valley, illimitable, untrodden unto 
the tundras of Bering Sea! ran 
down to slosh through its headwaters. 
Yellow and white arctic poppies bloomed 
on the mossy shale. It was twilight. Where 
were the grizzlies that had chased Herron? 


I had no gun. I was ready for them. How 
chary life was of such triumphs as this; 
what wonder men went to the devil, seek- 


ing in civilization to counterfeit such in- 
toxication. But what had this not cost! In 
the easy order of the world, helpless man 
was meant for’ evil. 

We're shiv ering in the tent. Talk 
of. godforsaken camps! The cheese cloth, 
dog-house door is open; only two ’skeets 
are clinging to the roof, too numb and dis- 
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couraged, it’s remarked, to do business; 
across the old glacial valley the haunting 
talus still sweeps into cloud; below, there’s 
a meadow—surely blue with wild forget-me- 
nots—where gulls from the coast are wan- 
dering. Over there a man would seem a 
fiv, but you think you could touch him; 
you could hear him whistle—so does the 
ne of things upset all time and 
space. 

Jack is moaning. We’re to have 1% bis- 
cuits apiece, already cooked, for breakfast, 
as a fire is impossible. 


The Doctor cavorted about, photo- 
graphing us, next day as we crossed a snow- 
bridge on the Fleischmann stream, and 
slabbed down, down, the talus of the pass. 
The horses balked at mashing hoofs to a 
jelly in descending, so we herded them on 
the stampede all over a 2,000 feet slope, 
till at last the valley bent, and spruce trees 
—forgotten things—climbed from the cov- 
eted valley of Tateno River. Six o’clock, 
and no camp; impenetrable willows, cross- 
cafions, packs slipping; and repacking in 
impossible river places was a rest. Seven 
o'clock, and the day before the Moth- 
eaten Bay had played out again. Bridget 
slipped the reflector, and went bucking 
up a mountain. Even Fred, as we re- 
packed, talked of the Doctor’s getting 
sense about the horses, and across the 
cahon, small as an ant—he had started 
ahead that morning—I could see how fu- 
rious was Jack by his jerky motions. The 
immense bed and tiny stream of the 
Tateno met us toward dusk, -with camp 
among red-berried bushes and moss, out 
of the currants, rank grass banks and lush 
flowers of the rainy coast country. “ Why 
stop?” said I in my nastiest way, thinking 
of the horses. “I thought you were going 
to make the Kuskokwim to-night.” And 
Jack, apparently mistaking this thought 
for a real confidence of the Doctor’s, made 
a scene. But at last we had crossed the 
great Alaskan Range; the last stretch to 
McKinley was ahead. 

Two days later Jack’s affairs came to a 
crisis. Camp was in rain, dense forest, 
and moss. Each perched behind a pack- 
horse, we had swum the river forty times, 
by count: 


July 30. . The Doctor came to 
consult me. “I ‘think Jack had better go 
back,” he said. “It seems a cruel thing to 


He’s no better, 
and utterly without 
He won’t get any better wading 


do, but what else is there? 
he seems played out, 
heart. 
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all these rivers, and even if he does, he 
won't be of any use to us on the mountain. 
If he rests here a day or two, he’ll feel 
apparently all well—well enough to cross 
the pass and raft down the Keechatna. He 
hasn’t anything very dangerous; it’s not 
septic pleurisy—” he went on in his con- 
ciliatory querulous voice, accenting the last 
word in each phrase. Doc is a sort of 
gentle Teutonic Cedric, or Ethelbert. I sus- 
pected he simply wanted to get rid of Jack, 
as his usefulness as a horse-rustler is about 
over, and we haven’t any too much grub. 
He even announced Jack was going back. 
The crowd heard it in silence. 


wish I knew more about pleurisy. The risk 
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ties of a return in his complaining way. 
“How does the Doctor figure I’ll take a 
back pack up that pass with these pains? 
He oughter told me I had the pleurisy 
before we crossed it. Won’t I get worse 
wading these streams, and how can he spare 
enough rope for a raft? The only man I 
knew had these pains, spit blood and died 
on Copper River in ’98,” etc. He suggested 
he take the Motheaten Bay, who can only 
pack 40 pounds. 

Later. | put that very strongly to the 
Doctor. He won’t see it, cruelly I thought, 
and said we’d need the Motheaten to trade 
off packs in resting the other horses. But 
he can’t carry enough for that, and as the 
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of sending any sick man across that dismal 
pass alone, to swim and re-swim that mad 
Keechatna, and raft 200 miles seems revolt- 
ing and inhuman. 

But here in the tent Jack has brightened 
up at the prospect and seems almost his old 
self again. He’s pointing out childishly, 
and laughing in a queer way at one splash 
of mud on the wall that looks like a pig, 
one like Uncle Sam. I’ve rustled spruce 
boughs for his bed, and told him that 
whatever he does, must be of his own 
choice. He began magnifying the difficul- 


grub goes we need fewer horses, and this 
one is almost sure to starve going down 
the grassless Kuskokwim. “Well, see 
what Printz thinks,” the Doctor evaded at 
last. I’ve tipped off Fred to kick at Jack’s 
going back without the horse. I shall. 


So the Doctor next day actually yawned 
out of bed before breakfast, and laid aside 
for Jack the small skillet, a can of milk, 
and a tin cup. Fred and I began a five- 
mile horse hunt. Somewhere on_ the 
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weary tundra we met Miller, who said, 
“Jack’s better, and is coming with us to- 
day.” “Seem’s to me,” drawled Fred, 
“Jack takes on a little more about being 
sick than he ought. You never can tell 
from a man’s looks how he'll stay it out up 
in this country.” And I remembered the 
Valdez “sourdoughs”’ said he seemed the 
only man of us who could stand this trip. 

We labored due west into the sandy 
desert bed of the Kuskokwim, still fording 
its countless channels, each perched be- 
hind a horse-pack, the Doctor the most 
comical spectacle ever seen, shinning up 
with much leg motion behind his junk, 
leaning forward, as if sick—his knees 
stuck in and his rubber feet out. Again 
the horses were lost, and we ranged five 
miles of grassless moss. Noon; and we 
had not started. 


August I. Jack drew the Doc- 
tor aside, discussing, as most persons con- 
sider in silence, the pros and cons as to life 
and death in again crossing the pass. I 
thought it was a little hypochondriacal; that 
Jack was keeping on only to escape the 
name of quitter. I resolved not to take his 
ailments too seriously, and went twice to the 
river for a drink as he talked on. I sug- 
gested the crowd express its preferences. 
All said they wanted him to stay with us, 
though the Doctor’s arguments were for 
a return. He seemed anxious to hustle Jack 
off, while pretending great solicitude. Mil- 
ler refused to vote, mistaking opinions for 
advice; saying, “It’s a question Jack ought 
to decide for himself.” Fred conditioned 
his vote by saying Jack should never be left 
alone if he went on. The Doctor consented 
to let him have the Motheaten, returning. 
Lucky for him he changed his mind; Fred 
and I were ready with a piece of ours if he 


hadn’t, knowing how well life and death 
were at stake. Jack decided to re- 
turn, after keeping us two hours telling 


how he didn’t want to delay us. Hiram 
tried to skimp him on the sugar of his ten 
days’ ration, and I delighted in making Hi- 
ram double the amount. He wanted Jack to 
sign a statement that he’d left us volunta- 
rily, which the Doctor and I tabooed. That 
must be an Arctic wrinkle. Besides the 
skillet and the milk can, he took our spare 
ax, a baking-powder tin and a cup. The 
adieux, as he saddled the horse, were con- 
ventional. 


We turned northeast to travel the re- 
maining 150 miles to McKinley over bare 
hills between distant timber and the sud- 
den snows of the Alaskan Range. The 
first “march,” as the Doctor always said, 
as if we had a brass band and a drum ma- 
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jor, skirted a sentinel peak, which Miller 
and I climbed, over avalanches of shale, 
up dizzy cliffs, till the barometer, “made 
in Germany,” from the junk box reg- 
istered 26.5. Arctic poppies bloomed on 
the knife-like summit. The wilderness un- 
folded, vast and dumb there in the west; 
low, translucent mountains hovered far 
beyond the horizon, across some aqueous 
gap. Over all the great Kuskokwim 
was sprent, a long-drawn lacework of 
crackly glass bits, dazzling in the eight 
o’clock sun. Ghostly shadows filled the 
low ridges and flat hollows of this no-man’s 
waste, burned and naked, dull carmine 
with fire-weed. Never was wilderness so 
vast and serene, so without inspiration, 
without even melancholy; so powerful, 
so subtle, so unplanetary. And from the 
summit we saw the acute angle made by 
the Doctor’s knees as he stood by his tent 
far below, and Hiram eating fruit—eating, 
eating—out of a tin cup. 

The summer was not half over, and we 
had but four sacks of flour. True, we had 
counted on living off the country—which 
no Alaskan will ever do—for Fred told how 
last year the foothills were alive with cari- 
bouand mooseand bear. We traveled hun- 
grily alert, now over the talus of red moun- 
tains vanishing suddenly into snow, now 
through sickly forests; over rolling opens 
of white moss where blue-bells, forget-me- 
nots and white blossoms with coarse aro- 
matic leaves grew between banks of lush 
red-top and late snowdrifts. We would see 
a tawny form swinging up a ridge, Fred 
would dash away, reappearing far ahead, 
cursing the Doctor’s gun, having only 
wounded the grizzly as he dug for picket 
pins (gophers; they that went “cheep! 
cheep!” everywhere—to irritate Hiram, 
said Miller). The gun was a worn-out 
44-40, the barrel leaded, the muzzle 
banged on rocks. “Like some of them 
horses, it was a good gun once,” said Fred. 
Shot after shot he would miss, and swear 
never to use the old iron again, but at the 
next bear, instinct would overcome oath, 
and he was off—to miss again. The 
Doctor, pig-headedly, wouldn’t admit the 
gun was useless, and made _ uncovert 
hints that Fred had buck fever. But he 
would never shoot. Hiram had a Colt au- 
tomatic, sacred to Hiram. Ptarmigan 
cackled jeers at him, and floated away 
as he stumbled into a flock before even 
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aiming, so near-sighted was he. Some- 
times he cornered a frightened cock and 
missed him from ten feet, as some one 
rushed in and wrung the bird’s neck. And 
if Fred wanted the Colt to stalk bear, all 
the cartridges were packed on the horse, 
Hiram said, though his pockets might be 
full. At last in the rain, August 5th, a 
blur was sighted moving across the hills. 
“Moose!” came our whispers, and the 
train halted. Fred dashed over the ridge; 
a shot; a great grayish beast with branch- 
ing antlers, running—or rather floating— 
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and obliterated; thin lines of hills, like 
wasted shadowy rainbows far below down 
there, changing deep emerald at twilight, 
shading the darkening expanse, whence 
you got some hint of a loneliness yet un- 
known to man, perhaps of suffering. 


August 7. I have shaved, I have even 
brushed my teeth. Miller has carried out 
his threat and bathed in the creek. Doctor 
has spread a handkerchief over the back of 
his neck because 2 mosquitoes have been 
sighted, and is a sketch, making some sort 
of observation and scratching a bite at the 
same time. He called down Hiram to-day 
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towards the mountains, turning now and 
then to stare at us through the fusillade: 
a caribou, though the Doctor insisted it 
was a moose. Over the hills it leaped, 
down the slope, paused in the willows, 
scudded into the horizon. In an hour we 
found Fred standing by a brown dead 
thing, a year-old grizzly caught unawares 
pawing vindictively for gophers; and I, 
for one, cut strips of warm flesh from the 
disembowelment, and ate them raw. 
Again and again we camped in the last 
rotting cottonwoods. Out over that dumb 
valley, all day translucent low hills would 
glow, produced anon and anon by mirage 


when he saw the lunch box (always tied 
insecurely on Bridget’s pack) full of finger- 
squeezed insides of biscuit going to waste, 
thrown away by a fastidious Hiram. After 
supper I found one of these on the end of 
a log. Hiram came along, and when he 
thought I wasn’t looking, threw the bread 
into the brush—which is the kid, to a T. 
Yesterday as the others loafed in camp, 
Fred and I as usual hunted lost horses over 
miles of tundra, and started tired. The 
Doctor said we should noon at the next 
river. (He never knows where he wants 
to stop. He’s a fearful combination of 
stubbornness and indecision. Long ago he 
said he expected and wanted criticism, but 
no one now dares advise or suggest any- 
thing; but may laugh in his blue shirt 
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sleeve instead, at some of his moves.) 
Horse feed and water a-plenty were at 
the river, but the Doctor kept on a mile, 
to where there was neither. As we chewed 
our dry bread, I said, “This is quite 
the cleverest thing we've done yet.” 
“Where was their water and horse-feed 
lost?” he asked. “ Right at the river.” | 
said. He paused. “In using that word 
clever, I think you are going quite beyond 
your bounds,” he said, and the crowd 
stared, as ff a dynamite fuse were discov- 
ered fizzling out under our noses. I for- 
bore. The idea of taking my remark seri- 
ously. He should have laughed, “If you 
want water, go back to the river, and get 
some for all of us.” Nevertheless, I’m suf- 
fering from the inevitable restraint this 
sort of foolishness gives. It may all seem 
a small matter, but in this life it’s big as the 
holocaust or battle in civilization. And this 
is only the second time, in this lifetime of 
the storm and stress of pack travel, of 
ego galling ego. There’s more laughter 
in a day than spleen. “Those are the 
things I try to forget,” said Hiram, when 
I told him I had recorded our fight. Yes, 
but the pleasant things will be remem- 
bered anyhow; the unpleasant are nearer 
truth as it is in this wilderness life, nearer 
the blessed weaknesses which make us 
human, which for some false pride the re- 
turning traveler suppresses. 

So, to-night nearly all the horses went 
down at once through the crumbling sod of 
a bank we climbed to camp: wedged them- 
selves, waving legs in air like turned tur- 
tles, packs under them, tie-ropes choking 
them. The Dark Gray nearly kicked me 
silly. Fred and I alone hauled and tugged 
and drove, for Hiram and the Doctor had 
welched up to camp. Fred was furious. 
He climbed the bank and shouted, “ You 
evidently don’t want no pack train any 
more. You don’t never pay any attention 
to it.” They didn’t budge, and somehow 
we managed to right the beasts, and hew 
a new trail. 


The first caribou at last. We nooned 
in a broad glacial valley, Fred having 
missed another grizzly, and resworn his old 
oath about the Doctor’s rifle. Diplomati- 
cally he wheedled the Colt from Hiram, 
but “all the cartridges were packed,” no 
one knew where. [I insisted on unpacking 
all the horses, if necessary, till we found 
them. They were in the second pack. 
Instantly a caribou came nosing up a river 
bar, edging up, advancing, retreating, in 
short swinging little runs, sniffing us ner- 
vously, nosing the air as if punching holes 
init. It’s wonderful how they glide, keen 
head and delicate horns erect, in that 
thrilling grace of limb over silt and 
tundra, where we struggle. He saw us, 
paused, advanced slowly across the boul- 


ders to investigate, with a “ Tsuss/ tsuss!” 
—like steam escaping from a valve. Fred 
fired. The creature ran back a little, 
pausing now and then to give a puzzled 
look over his shoulder, and say (to himself) 
“Now what did you make that funny noise 
with?” He shook himself with sudden 
tremors, perhaps from a bullet, perhaps 
from mosquitoes, and loped far away. But 
in five minutes another came bobbing and 
swinging up the bar, to within ten yards, 
as Miller calmly photographed him. Fred 
knelt; Hiram hopping at his shoulder, 
whispering, “Oh, let me. Lemme!” 
Fred fired. Fired again—again. The 
caribou shook himself, turned his back; 
slowly, slowly his legs quaked, his fragile 
head went down, and up and down, as 
the Doctor, to vindicate the blunderbuss, 
blazed away too. At the disembowelment, 
it mattered nothing that we had some- 
thing beside fetid grizzly meat; paramount 
was—though also plain to all but the 
Doctor—whose shot had killed. A 44 
bullet was found in the deer’s neck—the 
Doctor’s gun vindicated—Fred_ discred- 
ited with buck fever, and all on a scratch 
shot. 

Thereafter, hardly a day passed un- 
livened by caribou. You saw distant 
specks moving over the virgin hills, herds 
of twenty-five and thirty fawns gliding to 
and fro in the stream beds between stark 
forest and snow. We never hunted; we 
halted, shot at forty yards, and five shots 
in six from the rifle went wild. When the 
five days’ meat of one animal got low, and 
a day passed when we saw no more, Fred 
—on whom the strain of travel now began 
to tell somewhat—would presuppose us 
short of grub, without steaks—as he said, 
“three quarters lean, one quarter fat ”’— 
the caribou all off to the woods, so late in 
the year it was. 





August 10. They are circling 
around camp; one browsing in a meadow, 
one beautifully reticulated—his black horns 
still inthe velvet—against the sunset. They’ve 
investigated, and decided we’re not worth 
while. For curiosity, they’re quite beyond 
cats and women. Down the valley, ten 
sheep are crossing a talus to watch us cook; 
up, Miller is after four that cautiously 
peeked right into the green willow camp- 
fire. The mountains are netted with their 
paths, but stalk as you will, an old ram 
guards the herd, and they’re off, leaping 
gorges, mounting sheer cliffs to three miles 
away and 2,000 feet above at the first shot. 
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They’re very funny when they run—just 
white ermine specks against the vast talus, 
a string of snowballs, on invisible legs, pit- 
ter-pattering with never a sound below 
down here. Fred breathlessly consoles him- 
self, when we've climbed 1,000 feet twice 
over, “ Now, if a man was really starvin’, 
he could spend a day and git one of them 
old rams.”. . 

I have been digging out a sleeping-hole, 
to fit my hips, with the geological hammer. 
Fred is changing his socks. He’s always 
doing that; has at least three pairs in com- 
mission—sleeps on one, which takes more 
courage than I have. They’re hung on the 
reflector, and we cook under a bower of 
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them. Hiram kept Miller and me e laughing 
all day. Doctor—with a wink 
to shoot ptarmigan. The pack train would 
halt, and he’d make fat little rushes at a 
flock in the wrong direction, as they cackled 
out from under his feet. Caribou supper 
is over. Fred always finishes first, and the 
Doctor has remarked he’s off feed. “A 
hog eats fast y’ know,” drawled Fred, “ and 
don’t take no small bites. 





Angular, ocher peaks; valleys of wild 
chrysanthemum, hill-tops blue with forget- 
me-nots; gnarled streams and gravels in a 
bleak valley—eight hours a day we beat 
the quivering horses up two thousand feet, 
down two thousand, again, again, and 
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again; ever northeast toward McKinley. 
“G—, I kin see Seattle,’ Fred would say 
onasummit. “Let’s go to the dance to- 
night.” Hiram would repeat the rhyme 
about the King of France’s 10,000 men, and 
the Doctor, always resting to eat blue-ber- 
ries at the wrong place for us, would pant, 
“Good practice for McKinley.” Once, 
stuck on a pinnacle, we slid down to the 
two-mile dry bed, and one vicious black 
channel of Tonzona River. And across— 
a once ice-covered desert, bare, bleak and 
vast as Assiniboia, strewn with white gran- 
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ite masses as if hurled there yesterday 
from invisible cannon. Smoke softened 
and made magical this unresponsive plain, 
suggesting Whymper on the arenal of Ecua- 
dor, the early rangers of the Rockies, 
trekking Boers, Napoleon turning back 
from Moscow. Far below its immensity 
the dumb forest brooded—purple, and 
beyond, a wasted carmine like summer 
midnight in the Arctic; above, sheer 
snows Veiled in opal cloud drooped watery 
rays of a million hues from ringed azure 
snow squalls—the Doréan vision of a sun- 
lit paradise. 

Foraker sprang forth under a momen- 
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tary sun, consuming in its white blaze and 
glint all concepts of magnificence; and 
then you saw it was only a titanic white- 
washed tree stump. Such things still dis- 
turbed me. I ought to be old enough to 
understand them with better poise. Two 
earthquakes shook us up at breakfast, 
August 12. In rain we hit for a high di- 
vide, traveled in cloudy circles, came out 
on the same twin glacier streams we'd left; 
Fred led us far out on the speechless tun- 
dra, and confessedly weary of incessant 
packing, retorted when I shouted, “ Now 
let’s try going toward McKinley.” We 
were lost, the day we should have reached 
the base of the great mountain. “A put- 
up job,” said Miller; “between Doc and 
the Almighty we shan’t get there on the 
13th.” Next day we crossed two divides, 
two glacier streams, and shot a big buck 


caribou. We mounted a third divide, still 
in the drizzle. I began to fear for myself 
once more. 


It was McKinley. Falling mists de- 
fined a blur in mid air; a white feathery 
dome; tiny specks of rock and ridge lines 
developed, threw out the long, curved 
summit in breathless and suppressed pro- 
portion—sheer on its broad face, but- 
tressed by tremendous white haunches, to 
right and left, which quaked and quivered 
through the mist, mounting 20,300 feet to 
the very zenith. We crossed a low range 
of hills, and such a plain opened as you 
may not see beyond Siberia. I remember 
bunch grass, where each horse in turn took 
a friendly bite—a saloon wiener wurst free 
lunch, said Miller, brandishing the Doc- 
tor’s ten-pound willow tent pole, “for 
mountain use,”’ carefully whittled the pre- 
vious night. A distant stream or something 
crossed the plain; Fred scared two black 
foxes into their hole, and we descended 
suddenly to the moldy flour sacks, roar- 
ing white granite boulders and condensed 
milk water, of the stream where Brooks 
had camped, at the very base of Mt. Mc- 
Kinley; altitude, 2,600 feet, fourteen miles 
as the blow-fly flies from the summit; 
camped with forty-six days’ incessant 
travel—ten days faster than the govern- 
ment—behind us. 

No one shouted, no one cheered. I 
only observed aloud—I talk too much.and 
too loud—“ The baking problem is easily 
solved, isn’t it?” and pointed to a dark 
tongue of timber eating up from the val- 
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ley. You see, all the pilot biscuits being 
crumbled and eaten, we should have to 
manufacture in the reflector unfreezable 


dry stuff to eat on the ascent—“zwei- 
bach,” said our Ethelbert, with his Teu- 


tonic leanings. He pulled a hair from 
Bridget’s tail, and fitted it into his theod- 
olite—or sextant, I can’t tell the differ- 
ence—and stole the summit of McKinley 
for his vest pocket. 


August 15... . First we performed 
duties of toilet long looked forward to. 
Then we sat around in the drizzly gloom 
with my _ glasses, indicating “ possible” 
ridges and glaciers of the 10,000 ft. range 
which separates McKinley from this valley, 
each pointing out a ridge or glacier, which 
the other thought was a certain other ridge 
or glacier. Then the Doctor, still hitched 
to his lead horse, led Fred, to see how high 
it’s possible to take horses, up the valiey of 
the largest of the 8 glaciers in sight. Mil- 
ler and I took three horses, flour and the 
reflector across the stream to timber, to 
bake the “zweibach.” Hiram posted him- 
self by the sugar. 

I was to bake Io reflector-fulls of biscuit, 
enough with tea and pemmican to last 4 
men ten days, cut all in two and double 
bake to expel all moisture. I never want 
that job again. It took two hours to find 
a stagnant puddle of water. I found we’d 
forgotten a mixing pot, and started to use 
the teapot; but it was no go; too deep, so 
you prod he your wrist off in the dough. 
Miller took the B horse back for a pot. 
Black clouds from the southwest scudded 
overhead bringing rain and half a gale. In 
the wet and blow it took just one spruce 
tree to bake a pan of bread. The rain ran 
down the roof of the reflector, dripping into 
the pan; it steamed incessantly; first the 
flames shot in one direction, then another, 
and once—oh, glorious testimonial—even 
collapsed the thing bread and all. It was 
h—l, felling trees, dodging flames, mixing 
flour, keeping the dry bread and baking 
powder under cover in that storm. Miller 
only brought the gold pan (Hiram was 
cooking beans in the pot) from which half 
the flour blew away in mixing, and the pot 


filled with sticks and spruce needles. The 
250 were done at 5 o'clock. Then the 
double-baking. Each panful took three 


times as long to dry, Miller now and then 
resting under a tree as I cursed and sweated 
on, chopped 16 logs to take up to the last 
cainp before the snow. At 8.30 we headed 
back to the river. 

That long drive across the tundra! The 
dumb valley has spoken to me at last. It 
began to clear—the lustrous night clearing 
of the north; slaty clouds quivered upon 
us from the south under a sky of oceanic 
azure, and over the cataleptic valley hung 
a fringe of red and golden sunlight, as it 
were the border of some Miltonian heaven. 
We struggled over the boulders, Big 
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Buck, with his sore heels, continually 
taking to the mossy woods from the canary 
lichen and boulders of the old stream bed. 
Now a peaked rock face, now an en- 
chanted, glossy ridge of McKinley swam 
below here; now the dark sky was lit 
from that glint of unfathomable seas upon 
its icy walls. Forest and tundra brightened 
as by some inner illumination. I began to 
think and think, and think. Neither one 
had spoken for a long time. This was a 
strange place, a strange hour, an unnatural 
quest. How did it all come about? Why 
am I here? What for? Who are these 
companions? Miller paused to point out 
the sky ahead. I turned. Behind there 
was a range of hills—hills created in the 
moment, it seemed, in amethyst and spinel, 
in beryl and the grays of dawn; and 
through and over them, poured the rich 
deep light “of creation or of judgment ”— 

so said some voice within me. The for- 
bidden tundra and the smiling snow,” it 
said. “ You are between them, Beware!” 
And apprehensions, recollections, a hun- 
dred answers, fantastic, common sense, gro- 
tesque—came to the questions aforesaid; 
romances, confessions, wills and testaments, 
undreamed tales of death, triumph and 
transfiguration—between the forbidden tun- 
dra and the smiling snow. 


We reached the river late, in the first 
autumn darkness. After five days’ rain 
its roar was terrific, and sudden channels 
had burst out over the tundra. It gouged 
chunks from the bank, and across camp 
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was dark and silent. Miller shouted in 
my ear not to try it. We made a cairn of 
the wood on the bank, and the scud 
hurried us back across the plain to spend 
my birthday night on soaked moss un- 
der the last shriveled spruces below the 
snow. 

A day later we started with all the 
horses up the valley, reconnoitered by the 


Doctor. Little enough he had seen in the 
rain. Near the moraine of the glacier the 


fog shut down tight, and instead of steer- 
ing on by compass—grass still struggled 
through the moss, and we could not go 
wrong in that narrow gorge—we camped. 

Thus we entered the fog to attack the 
virgin peak of Mt. McKinley, unknown 
and unexplored from all sides. Thus we 
jammed our heads into the ramparts of 
the 10,000-foot range which walls the 
summit, without proper reconnaissance, on 
the fifth day of steady rain. This outer 
range seemed to curve and join the right 
hand, or south haunch, of the main dome, 
whose face appeared utterly perpendicu- 
lar. Below that face, between it and the 
outer range, and at right angles to our 
direction, flowed Peters Glacier (named 
by Brooks), which headed into that curv- 
ing wall by which we hoped to reach the 
main aréte of the peak. 


(To be continued.) 





Central or Western Ridge of Mt. McKinley. 
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By EMERY POTTLE 


F Marcus Whitman Wickersham had 
not been elected to Congress, then 
there would be no occasion for this 

tale. Indeed, one might look back over a 
wide range of antecedent clauses, and aver, 
for example, that if the Honorable Wicker- 
sham had possessed no distractingly pretty 
daughter, Antonia, again there would be 
no narrative worth the telling. 

It is enough for us that the statesman 
determined that his family should have an 
opportunity to look upon the effete East 
from an imposing vantage point, and to 
this end he came up from Washington 
and the affairs of the nation, and wired his 
wife and his daughter Tony, in Montana, 
to meet him at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

Since this was to be their first ex- 
perience in New York, Mrs. Wickersham 
undertook the trip with a somber sense of 
responsibility coupled with misgiving, and 
some heavily beaded and jetted gowns 
which she purchased in Chicago; Tony 
felt only a careless ecstatic thrill of pleas- 
ure. The greater part of the journey was 
seized upon by Mrs. Wickersham—who 
for ten years of her early youth had taught 
a school in Bellows Falls, Vermont—to 
instil into her daughter’s recreant soul 
certain infallible points of etiquette as 
practised, in her memory, in the East; and 
these were usually prefaced by the obser- 
vation that “the best people never do,” 
etc. The result of it all was, she so 
wrought upon her daughter’s nerves that 
Tony was nearly precipitated into a moral 
panic before she was safe in her father’s 
democratic arms. 

It will be necessary to turn at this point 
to Norman Schuyler Van Horne. 

If, a six-month ago, you had asked Van 
Horne what he most loved, it is fairly cer- 
tain that he would have replied laconically 
— “Coaching and polo.” That is, if you 
had known him well; otherwise you might 
have received only a cool stare, which 
translated meant, “ What the devil do you 
mean?” He never possessed the reputa- 
tion of being a gay-hearted chap with a 


smile for every one he met; but those who 
had penetrated his quiet reserve found 
there a warmth of good fellowship, a sense 
of humor and a keenness of sympathy 
which made them say with conviction that 
Van was one of the “whitest chaps God 
ever made.” 

As is frequently the case with men in 
close touch with the open, he lived much 
alone and took little trouble to acquire 
new friends. His polo pony “Satyr” saw 
him oftener than did his mother’s drawing- 
room, and he spent far more hours tool- 
ing his four-in-hand over country high- 
ways than in doing his Christian social 
duty at his sisters’ germans. 

Long experience in the futility of argu- 
ment with her son had taught Mrs. Van 
Horne to submit with what grace she 
might to what she called, to her friends, 
“dear Norman’s idiosyncrasies.” But 
there was one topic which she steadily 
refused to eliminate from her maternal 
conversation—and that was the necessity 
of her son’s entering the holy estate of 
matrimony. She harried the theme to 
bits. The fruitless result of her pro- 
testations was invariably the same, and 
invariably caused her a deep sigh and a 
mournful shake of her impressive white 
curls. 

“But why should I marry?” would 
inquire Van Horne, a twinkle in his eye, 
after the last battery of irrefragable rea- 
sons had been fired at him. And at 
this Mrs. Van Horne was wont majes- 
tically to leave him with a mildy caustic 
comment or two on his social depravity. 

Van Horne took a keen delight in driv- 
ing the big coach that three times a week 
made the trip from the Waldorf to Fair- 
wood. For the joy of hearing the clank, 
clank of the harness, and the fanfare 
of the guard’s horn, of feeling the sleek 
high-bred animals tugging at the reins in, 
his hands, and the freedom of clattering 
away over the city pavements and out into 
the long country roads, Norman Van 
Horne would willingly have endured the 
companionship of the most objectionable 
of his kind. 














The Tip 


Now _ fashionable 
coaching to Antonia 
Wickersham was a 
new and hitherto un- 
discovered pastime. 
To be sure, she had 
seen and had ridden 
in the lumbering old 
stage coaches that 
swayed and pitched 
over the roads to the 
mining camps in the 
Western country, and 
were occasionally 
“held up.” But this 
was an entirely dif- 
ferent thing. There- 
fore, when it so hap- 
pened that on a fine 
sunny afternoon she 
took her seat on the 
box of the Fairwood 
coach with the driver, 
her father being 
stowed conveniently 
somewhere in the 
rear, she felt a very 
decided thrill. 

Tony Wickersham 
was an undeniably 
pretty girl. The 
newspapers referred 
to her as “ piquantly 
beautiful.” As she 
had not spent a fortnight in New York 
without arriving at a very accurate under- 
standing of the kind of garments it was 
fitting and obligatory that she should be 
clad in, in consequence she calmly took 
her seat serene in the perfection of a light- 
ish, yellowish, most distracting coaching 
gown. 

It occurred to her before the start that 
“the driver,” as she mentally put him down, 
looked an extremely well-bred person for 
the business, and in some other occupation 
of life he might have been called handsome. 
The excitement when the grooms let go 
the horses’ heads, and the coach rumbled 
splendidly away, drove all this out of her 
mind. 

It must have been the tendrils of bronze- 
red hair escaping from beneath Tony’s 
Paris hat that stimulated him, for pres- 
ently Van Horne remarked that the day 
was fine. Miss Wickersham stared. She 
had no intention of breaking any social 





** And for the remainder of the run the pair on the 
box were silent.” 
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customs if she could 
help it, and she very 
well knew that one 
does not bandy con- 
versation with one’s 
coachman—in New 
York. 

“Very,” she there- 
fore answered chill- 
ingly. 

A bad crossing 
claimed all of Van 
Horne’s attention at 
that moment and he 
rather missed the icy 
effect. 

“Tt’s awfully jolly 
getting out of town, 
isn’t it?” he con- 
tinued — for him an 
unwonted conversa- 
tional effort. 

“Very,” more 
coldly than before. 

“Are you fond of 
coaching?” Van 
Horne went on in- 
trepidly. It suddenly 
occurred to him that 
Tony was extraor- 
dinarily nice to look 

Tony gazed stonily 
off at the view. If 
she were only home, she considered, she 
could talk to this driver man—he seemed 
quite nice—but it would never do in New 
York. She sighed. 

When they were well out of town, Van 
Horne again renewed his polite question- 
ings. 

“This Jersey country is rather nice. 
Don’t you think so?” 

This impudent persistence was more 
than Miss Wickersham could endure. 
Certainly she must put a stop to it. She 
gave a nervous little swallow and then said 
quite clearly and emphatically, “ You will 
please be good enough not to talk to me.” 

She instantly felt, for some reason, very 
caddish about the matter; but, at any rate, 
the thing was done. With a guilty soul 
she turned her eyes unflaggingly on the 
landscape. 

Norman Van Horne looked at her 
quickly and his brown eyes lighted with 
amusement and admiration at the straight 











‘** Poppa,’ he heard an adorable voice say 


line of her lips and heightened color of her 
cheeks. 

“T beg pardon for annoying you,” he 
said quietly. And for the remainder of 
the run the pair on the box were silent. 

At Fairwood Tony alighted and drew 
her father by the arm to Van Horne. He 
was standing at one side intent on the 
grooms who were taking out the horses. 

“Poppa,” he heard an adorable voice 
at his elbow say, “this driver is really a 
very good man. Please tip him well for 
me.” 

Before the astounded driver could. pro- 
test, the Honorable Marcus had mag- 
nanimously slipped a silver dollar into his 
hand, and with the commending words— 
“You gave us a good trip, my man,” had 
departed, taking his daughter with him. 

Norman Van Horne tipped! 

“Tipped like a damned waiter,” he 
muttered. Then suddenly he burst into 
a laugh. “Tipped! By Jove! Me— 
tipped—for a good trip—O Lord!” 

Something, possibly the memory of 
Tony’s wonderful red hair—he was fond 
of that sort of hair—made him pause re- 
flectively. 

Presently he dropped the silver piece 
into his pocket. 


II 


Tony had staid on in New York with 
Althea Ridgewood after her mother had 
returned with the Honorable Marcus to 
Montana. The combination of her beauty 


* please tip him well for me.’’ 





and charm of man- 
ner, which latter 
had surprisingly re- 
covered its wonted 
piquant attractive- 
ness after her moth- 
er’s departure, add- 
ed to her father’s 
millions, made Miss 
Wickersham an ex- 
ceedingly popular 
acquisition to New 
York society, and 
under the sophisti- 
cated guidance of 
her early friend Al- 
thea, she now took 
social hazards with 
fearless equanim- 
ity. 

But of one experience she had never 
made mention, unless perhaps to her 
Creator in her prayers. And the sight 
of a four-in-hand brought the blush of 
shame to her cheek. 

Tony and Althea were at the Fraw- 
leighs’ country place—Green Court—in 
Connecticut, for a week. The house was 
full and the party was a particularly gay 
one. The Frawleighs belonged to the 
sporting set, and in consequence most of 
the week had gone to golfing, polo and 
riding to hounds during the day, and 
billiards and bridge during most available 
hours of the night. 

Friday afternoon the men staying in the 
house had arranged a polo match with a 
team picked up around the countryside. 
At the last moment Tony sent down word 
that she feared she could not possibly see 
the play; her head was aching so terribly, 
and, really, if they did not mind—— 

On her insistent plea that all she wanted 
was to be left quite alone in her room, the 
entire party went on to the field, leaving 
Tony with their tender solicitations and 
bottles of eau de Cologne. And if the fact 
of Norman Van Horne’s being one of the 
opposing polo players had anything at all 
to do with Tony’s headache, it is certain 
she did not admit it toany one. But since 
her coaching trip to Fairwood, it must be 
confessed she had consistently manceu- 
vered to keep out of his way. 

Early in the match, Van Horne, who 
had been putting up a splendid game and 
had two goals to his credit, was thrown 
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from his pony. The animal was a vicious 
little brute and could never be depended 
on—Van Horne himself was never sure 
of him. They picked Norman up con- 
siderably battered, and with a nasty cut on 
the forehead where “Satyr’s” hoof had 
struck him. It was evident that he was 
out of the game for that day, and a sub- 
stitute was found to take his place. 

When Van Horne regained conscious- 
ness, Mrs. Frawleigh insisted on driving 
him to Green Court in her cart, that being 
the nearest house. He combated her 
decision with such force and emphasis that 
a compromise was finally effected—he 
agreed to let one of the grooms take him 
up in the cart on the express condition that 
the rest of the people stayed to see the 
game out. Whereupon they bandaged 
him up as best they could and packed him 
off, and it took all the nerve he had to 
smile as he drove away. 

Tony was established in the library with 
a novel when she heard wheels on the 
drive and a man’s voice dismissing the 
groom. To be quite exact, she instantly 
slipped behind the hangings and peeped 
through the window. Some one stumbled 
up the steps of the veranda, and sank 
heavily into a chair with something very 
like a stifled groan. A turn of his head, 
and Tony gasped with astonishment as she 
recognized Norman Van Horne, his head 
tied up in a bloody 
bandage. Just then 
his white face grew 
several shades whiter, 
and he toppled weak- 
ly out of his chair to 
the floor in a dead 
faint. 

“What on earth 
shall I do?” flashed 
through Tony’s 
mind, and for an 
instant she hesitated. 
Then she rang fran- 
tically for the ser- 
vants. 

The butler could 
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ona sofa. It was a full fifteen minutes 
before he gave any signs of life. At last 
his eyelids began to flutter. With a sigh 
of relief Tony relaxed her efforts for a 
moment. “I can’t face him,’ was her 
one thought. 

“Send one of the men for a doctor, 
Annie,” she said sharply to one of the 
women, drawing her aside. 

“Tf you please, Miss, they’re all away— 
the men—to the polo, they are.” 

“Then send the butler.” 

“He’s out this afternoon, Miss.” 

“Then don’t stand there like a fool—go 
yourself,” said Tony crisply; she had cer- 
tain qualities that had put Marcus W. in 
Congress. 

“Tt’s a mile to——” 

“Go. At once.” 

By this time the remaining maid was 
reduced to hysterics. As Tony hastily led 
her out of the room an idea suddenly 
struck her. Her eyes sparkled, and her 
dimples perceptibly deepened. 

“Sarah,” she whispered, “take off your 
cap and apron and give them to me—no, 
don’t say a word—do just as I tell you 
—quick. Now go for more cracked ice 
and towels.” 

When Van Horne finally opened his eyes 
in a giddy bewildered way on a room that, 
after whirling about like the Ferris wheel 
for several seconds, finally settled in some- 











not be found. With 
the inefficient assist- 
ance of two fright- 
ened, trembling 
maids, she managed 
to drag Van Horne 
into the library and 





‘* How did I get here ?”” 
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thing like a stable equilibrium, he found 
an extremely demure and attractive maid 
beside him. She was applying ice to his 
head in a thoroughly competent manner, 
with deft, grateful hands. 

“T say—you—you’re very good—I— 
it’s an awful bother,” he murmured 
faintly. 

“You mustn’t talk,” answered his nurse 
with decision. 

“What happened, anyway?” he con- 
tinued, more coherently. 

Tony hesitated. “ You—you drove up 
here in the cart with James, and—I— 
think you must have fallen on the porch. 
I—we—found you there.” 

“Oh, yes—it was that blessed pony of 
mine—he played me a bad trick. I came 
up here because Mrs. Frawleigh insisted 
that it was too far to go home—where I’m 
staying.” 

“T fainted, didn’t 1? Silly thing to do,”’ 
he went on, trying to sit up. ‘“ How did I 
get here?” 

“ We—we dragged you in here.” Tony 
was rapidly becoming embarrassed. 

Van Horne looked at her keenly. There 
was something familiar about that red hair 
and that voice—he thought he knew it. 

“That was mighty good of you—er, I 
say, what is your name?” 

Tony swallowed desperately—then put 
on a bold front. 

“ Annie, sir. I’m Mrs. Frawleigh’s maid. 
I ain’t been here so very long, though.” 
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“T see. Well, Annie, I’m extremely 
obliged to you. If you’ll help me a bit— 
there—so—now, I’m all right. Oh, I can 


sit up, don’t worry. I think I could walk.” 

“Don’t do it, sir,” anxiously protested 
Tony. “One of the girls has went for the 
doctor. He’ll be here in a minute.” 

“ Oh, hang it—but I don’t need one, you 
know. Er—Annie—if you could get mea 
brandy and soda—I—that’s a good girl.” 

Tony disappeared thankfully. 

“Hum,” muttered Van Horne, his gaze 
following her eagerly. 

When she came back, very much 
flushed, he insisted that she make his drink 
for him, and his eyes strayed repeatedly 
to the rings on Tony’s shaking fingers as 
he took it from her. 
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“That’s better.” 

“Annie,” he began presently, “ it’s 
very good of you to——” 

Tony’s heart beat with resounding 


thumps. Why did she ever attempt such 
a foolish, crazy thing, she thought? Why 


didn’t he stop looking at her with those 
keen brown eyes that seemed to see every- 
thing? If she could only get away. 

* Annie’’—again that irresistible voice. 

“Oh, there’s the doctor,” she cried in 
relief as a carriage came rapidly up the 
drive. 

There was an instant gleam of fun in 
Van Horne’s eyes—‘ ll go out to meet 
him,” he said, rising unsteadily; “and, my 
good girl, here’s something—er—I’m sure 
I’m very grateful—I wish it were—no, no, 
don’t thank me. Good-by—I’ll get him 
to drive me up to my _ place—good- 
by.” 

Tony was left alone with a silver dollar 
lving heavily in her pink palm. She 
smiled at it a little tearfully—there’s a cer- 
tain tragedy in being mistaken for a maid 
even if one makes up for the part. 

“At any rate,” she said softly, “this 
squares the account of the coaching trip 
to Fairwood. And I don’t believe he sus- 
pected.” 














III 


As to what happened after that, and 
what Tony told Althea Ridgewood and 
the Frawleighs, and how Van Horne was 
formally presented to Miss Wickersham 
the next evening but one at dinner, and 
what those two said and did—all that is 
neither here nor there. It is enough to 
say that the following winter the news- 
papers devoted a great deal of space to 
the pictures of Van Horne and Tony, and 
gave long and untrustworthy accounts of 
the marriage of the Honorable Marcus 
Whitman Wickersham’s beautiful daugh- 
ter Antonia—one of Washington’s belles 
—to Norman Schuyler Van Horne. 

But to this day Tony does not know 
whether Van Horne recognized her on the 
day of his polo accident. And in safe 
keeping with her jewels at the safety de- 
posit vault is a silver dollar—Tony’s tip. 
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WORLD 


TWO BROTHERS OF THE ANGLING CRAFT 


UST as every orator wishes he could 
have heard Daniel Webster, every an- 
gler with the stamp of the craft upon 

him wishes he might have sat for a day at 
the feet of Izaak Walton, to catch some of 
the charm of that master angler’s presence. 
One day the editor of OUTING said to me 
that we have anglers among us justas great 
as Izaak, and equally quaint in personality. 
He mentioned some of them, and then I 
grasped his meaning, for I had known one 
since 1899. In that summer I was in 
New York City, a stranger and hungry to 
see some one I knew. I had been a reader 
of the American Angler almost from the 
time I learned to read, and felt very well 
acquainted with the editor, whom I had 
never seen. So I took a notion to call on 
William C. Harris. I invented one of 
those excuses we all invent on such oc- 
casions—I have forgotten it now—and 
bearded the editor in his den. 

The office boy did not ask my name. If 

I wanted to see Mr. Harris I should step 
this way. I found a youngish-looking 
man of seventy years. His hair was brown, 
his eye bright and his hand-shake strong 
and hearty. He asked about the Michi- 
gan grayling, and thereupon I forgot my 
excuse, for my head was full of the gray- 
ling and its coming destruction. So was 
that of my new friend, apparently. He 
had fished the upper Manistee; had 
waded Bear Creek, and had even fallen on 


that patch of slippery clay just above Hop-* 


kins’ hard-wood camp, where I had come 
to grief not two months before. In an 
hour or so it dawned upon me that I was 
taking a rather generous portion of a New 
York editor’s time. I realized, also, that 
when it is too late to repair an injury it 
is philosophical to waste no further time 
and energy in the attempt to excuse it. I 
was starting to go, when he asked about 
the great lake trout and the maskalonge, 
and appeared to have such a real interest 
in the things I could tell that I finally went 
away feeling no excuse had been needed. 
Afterward, when I came to know his kind- 


ness of heart, I knew he had understood, 
and had taken pains to relieve me of em- 
barrassment. 

Now I have often wanted to define the 
word “craft,” as applied to those who an- 
gle, and have never yet devised a way. 
But in this first visit you see one of its 
manifestations. It is a sort of natural free- 
masonry. It is something of fellowship 
in a common cause that makes strangers 
like old friends. It was this which ex- 
plained another meeting that occurred in 
another New York office, back in the 
seventies. Mr. Harris himself had just 
come to New York. He came from Phila- 
delphia. He had been medical student, 
steamship purser and promoter of a great 
steamship line. Then the war had come, 
and he had gone away to fight. He had 
come back as captain of a company, and 
given up steam-shipping for journalism; 
at last he had sold out his newspaper 
interests and started for the metropolis. 
Being an angling enthusiast, he knew 
Forest and Stream, the sporting weekly 
started by Charles Hallock in 1873. He 
took a hunger to talk with the editor, and 
probably inventing an excuse of his own, 
entered the office. He assures me that 
he had no idea whatever of engaging in 
journalism any further. Mr. Hallock 
tells me also that he did not want a partner. 
But they talked fishing and newspapers, 
and fishing again, and when Harris left 
the office he was Hallock’s partner. Hal- 
lock had not heard of him before. Harris 
gave references. Hallock never looked 
them up. Unbusinesslike, you say? It 
was merely another manifestation of the 
spirit of the angling craft. 

For some years the two anglers were 
together on Forest and Stream. Then 
Harris sold his interest. A few months 
later the founder likewise sold out. Harris 
had started the American Angler. One 
day Hallock dropped into the office. 

“JT want a job,” said he. 

Harris knew his old friend was wealthy. 
The Angler was a new and as yet doubt- 
ful venture. He explained the situa- 
tion. 
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“Do you want me to work on the An- 
gler?” asked Hallock. 

“Why, of course, but you see—— 
began Harris, when Hallock broke in: 

“Do you want me bad enough to pay 
my carfare?”’ 

“You see,” he went on, “I’m not look- 
ing for a fat salary. I want to be back at 
work with Old Man Harris.” This, too, 
was unbusinesslike possibly, but it is 
another very good manifestation of what 
one means by the freemasonry of angling. 

And now behold how these two apostles 
of angling searched the waters for new 
facts, new fish and new experiences. 
Hallock fished from Bermuda to Alaska. 
Harris did not go so far, but he can come 
pretty near to telling exactly what fish you 
will find in Blank Brook, in Blank town- 
ship of Blank County, Idaho, Texas or 
Rhode Island. New fishes and new facts 
about them he loved as a miser loves gold, 
only he did not hoard them, but gathered 
them to give out again. 

One day Harris chanced to be in St. 
Paul. He was talking with General 
Passenger Agent Charley Fee, who said 
Harrisshould go to Montana to catch gray- 
ling in a stream at that time much adver- 
tised. 

Harris said there were no grayling in the 
stream. The railroad man laughed at 
him as a New Yorker who pretended to 
know more about a certain Montana river 
than a man who had fished it. 

The dispute waxed warm. Harris was 
due in New York on a certain day, and by 
taking the first train west he could have 
six hours on the stream and still keep his 
engagement. In thirty-six hours he was 
on the stream, with a local representative 
of the railroad. He waded in, made one 
cast, and was fast to a silvery thing that 
tore about with an air mightily like that of 
the grayling. It came to the net, and the 
local representative of the railroad fairly 
shouted, 

“There, there; it’s a grayling. 

“Pack this carefully in moss,” said 
Harris. ‘Send it to your General Pas- 
senger Agent.” Then he walked to the 
telegraph office and wired that official. 

“Am sending one of your grayling. It’s 
an infernal old river whitefish.” 

Then he took the train for New York, 
and kept his engagement. 

There is no way to know a man like fish- 


” 


” 
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ing with him, and I hoped that it might be 
my fortune to see these famous anglers on 
the stream. Fortune was kind, for one 
day Mr. Harris came into OUTING office 
and said, “Let’s go up the Delaware and 
catch some bass.” This was last Septem- 
ber, and Harris was seventy-two. 

Two days later we were eating dinner 
in the dining-car of a train which winds 
along the Delaware, when a thin, wiry, 
nervous, bright-eyed man with white hair 
and mustache came into the car. He 
walked up to my companion and asked: 

“Tsn’t this Old Man Harris?” 

“Yes, and if I’m not mistaken, you’re 
Old Man Hallock.” 

“Not so very old. I’m only sixty-nine.” 

So the man we wanted most of all had 
come to us byone of those lucky accidents 
which will now and then make up for 
any amount of the traditional fisherman’s 
luck. I guessed that it was a good time to 
let them chat, so I went to hunt up a time 
table, and came back half an hour later, 
to find them arguing over one of those 
standing subjects of dispute which all 
specialists have. For years Hallock had 
held that the brook trout and sea trout are 
distinct species. Harris claimed that they 
are the same fish, one in salt and the other 
in fresh water, and modified in color by 
their environment. The battle was at its 
height when Harris brought up his re- 
serves. He had taken a sea trout in a 
fresh-water stream which empties into the 
ocean, and it was becoming spotted, just 
like the brook trout. This was a clincher, 
he held; and I could see that Hallock was 
almost persuaded. I knew that Harris, 
the rascal, had brought up the argument, 
and held back his clincher until there 
should be a witness to the downfall of his 
opponent. 

Next day Hallock joined us at a little 
village where the Delaware makes a turn, 
and alternates rift with pool. Here was 
ideal bass ground. But it had rained and 
the river was a torrent. There were 
boarders at our hostelry who looked glum, 
and declared that there was no use fishing. 
No, admitted my friends, not for bass, but 
perhaps one might get a few chubs and 
sunfish. Thereupon one portly individual 
turned up his nose and said he did not 
catch chubs and sunfish. Later the same 
person asked the landlord who those men 
might be who seemed to know how to han- 
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dle their tackle pretty well, considering 
they were after chubs. When he heard 
the names of Hallock and Harris, the 
portly man shrank considerably. 

That day I learned something about the 
real angler. He will fish for whatever 
offers good sport, and with whatever 
means promises success. We gave the 
bass up after a while and contented our- 
selves with whipping the little bayous and 
incoming streams where chubs lay, and 
we had: a good time too. Harris caught 
a dozen or thereabouts, and Hallock some- 
what fewer. And when, at luncheon, an 
earnest disciple asked what sort of tackle 
he should get for striped bass, and the 
portly man had advised a rod whose price 
would be prohibitive to the average young 
angler, the two old men of the craft sug- 
gested a seventy-five-cent straight bamboo 
as just as good for that sort of fishing, but 
they added that one should not economize 
on reel or line. 

In the afternoon Hallock had to leave 
to catch the train. Harris and I were 
wading the Delaware. Harris said good- 
by and said nothing of going to the train. 
I patterned my conduct after his. When 
Hallock was out of sight, Harris spoke. 

“Don’t you think you had better run 
down to the train and see him off?” 


Full of humility at deserving the sug- 
gestion, I hurried away. I caught up with 
Hallock, and he turned on me almost 
fiercely. 

“Did you leave that old man in that 
river alone? There’s no telling what may 
happen.” So I turned back again, think- 
ing, somehow, of the man in the fable who 
tried to please everybody and ended by 
carrying his donkey. “He’s a good old 
fellow, ain’t he?” added Hallock, ina softer 
tone. “I’m sorry he curses so.” To the 
best of my recollection, Harris had on one 
occasion said ‘“damn.”’ 

On the stream there was about each 
that which spoke of the skill which comes 
with long experience. The deft cast that 
sent the flies into the little eddy among the 
rocks, just where a chub was lying, and 
made no fuss and useless motion—but 
you know what I mean—you who have 
watched a skilful man practising any art; 
the quiet, modest way that tells us the set 
rules we give the tyro for his good long ago 
were assimilated, and become part of the 
man. 

Two men more unlike in temperament 
could hardly be found. Hallock is ner- 
vous and restless; Harris more deliber- 
ate. Perhaps this is one reason for their 
long-standing friendship. The former 
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declined the editorship of one of the great- 
est magazines because he would not be 
tied down to office work. He hunted 
buffalo and dodged Apaches that he might 
tell magazine readers what the Far West 
was like. He shot caribou in Labrador, 
explored the coast of Alaska, and went with 
revenue officials to hunt moonshiners in 
Tennessee. He founded a town in Minne- 
sota, a famous club and game preserve in 
Pennsylvania, and a paper in New York. 
He crossed the continent along the line of 
the Canadian Pacific, when that railroad 
was only a dream. And about it all he 
has written, and through it all he has 
fished and hunted, and byit he has learned, 
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and has grown old in all the sweetness that 
characterizes the members of the craft. 
Harris, less dashing, goes deeper into a 
subject perhaps. His maxim for anglers 
is that angling is only common sense. 
What this means is plain from an instance 
or two. He was fishing for trout one time 
on a stream in Sullivan County, New 
York. Half a dozen young men from the 
city were at the same hotel, for their two- 
weeks’ vacations. One day, after a rain, 
Harris was seen to take his rod and start 
up a little brook, hardly a step in width. 
The boarders laughed, and voted him ex- 
clusive rights to the brooklet. Harris 
laughed too; he was counting on a big 
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laugh later. Now common sense had 
told him that in this unfished water might 
be a pool, where a chance trout would lie, 
and sure enough in a hole among the 
alders he had seen the prize fish of the 
season. It told him also that the trout 
would feed when a rain came to wash food 
down plentifully. It told him that this 
trout had seen many flies of the aver- 
age size, had probably been hooked at 
some time, and would be wary. Hence 
he would wait till after a rain, and then 
drop into the pool a midge, a fly smaller 
than fishermen use in that district. So 
when the first rain came, the boarders saw 
Harris turn toward his “preserve,” and 
they laughed. Harris crawled into the 
bed of the stream below the overhanging 
alders. By one of the casts that no one 
can describe, he dropped a midge into the 
big trout’s pool. When the commotion 
in that pool had subsided, Harris walked 
back to the house with a three-pounder. 
There the boarders met him, and he had 
his big laugh. 

Once the proprietor of a famous fishing 
resort in Michigan complained that the 
bass were no longer biting in his lake. 
He thought they were all caught out and 
asked Harris’ advice about restocking. 
The latter had fished the lake some years 
before, and knew it for wonderful bass 
ground. He learned that the hotel man 
and his guides were directing anglers to 
the same old bays where they had fished 
for vears. After some urging, he induced 
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a guide to row him about unfished parts 
of the lake. He put out a trolling line and 
at a certain spot took a bass. Then he 
took another and another. He tried still- 
fishing, and found that bass were biting 
better than they had ever done in the 
chosen ground. 


“They had changed their feeding 
ground,” said he. “That’s all. If the 


owner of the lake had used just the least 
common sense he would have found it out 
a long time ago.” 

Mr. Hallock came to my desk one day 
last winter and asked me to go to the 
sportsman’s show. He was in a hurry as 
always, and afraid of taking some one’s 
time. We went to the show, and he told 
me how he had conducted the first sports- 
man’s exhibit in the country, taking a sec- 
tion of the Northwest to the New Orleans 
Exposition. Then he hurried away to 
take a train for California or somewhere. 

Mr. Harris came the other day. 

“Young fellow,” said he, “let’s go 
fishin’.”’ 

I said something about lack of time. 

“Young fellow,” he interrupted, “I’ve 
done more work than you’ll do, and I’ve 
always had time to fish. When I’ve 
wanted to go fishin’, how do you suppose I 
found time? I took it—just took it. And 
I’m a pretty husky chap for seventy-two. 
If you want to keep young, just make up 
your mind to go fishin’ when you want to, 
and then take time.” 

And I guess he is right. 





Mr. Harris with the U. S. Fish Commission on Alturas Creek, Idaho, July, 1896. 
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By CASPAR WHITNEY 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR * 


S the crow flies, it is about two hun- 
A dred and fifty miles from the 
mouth of the Siak River, on the 
east coast of Sumatra, to the low moun- 
tain range which runs along the extreme 
western shore from northwest to south- 
east. But in Sumatra you do not journey 
as the crow flies. Until you reach the 
foothills trans-island travel is impossible; 
therefore you follow the rivers, of which 
there are many, and tortuous. By the 
time I got to the higher ground where I 
hunted, I had gone over four hundred 
miles, and just about boxed the compass 
en route. 

Inland fifty miles on the river of same 
name is Siak, metropolis of the middle 
east coast and military headquarters of 
the Dutch, in whose hands rests the future 
of this potentially rich, though untrav- 
eled and undeveloped East India island. 
Officially, Siak for one mile covers both 
banks of the river, but literally there are 
no more residents than could find easy el- 
bow room in a few acres. Politically, the 
left bankis Holland, the right Sumatra. On 
one side are the house of the Dutch Gover- 
nor, or Controller, the jail, the barracks for 
the Dutch localarmy, which consists largely 
of native soldiers, and the quarters of the 
Dutch officers; on the opposite side are 
the Sultan, his loyal host, and a few Chi- 
nese shops. 

Here I disembarked from the Hong 
Wan, a Chinese tramp steamer of low 
speed and high stench, to be greeted, in 
bare feet and sarong,} by the Controller, 
who was most hospitable and accommo- 
dating. He insisted on taking me to his 
own house, where his pleasant-faced, good- 
humored frau made the most toothsome 
curry I have yet tasted, and promised that 
on the day following I should be pre- 
sented to the Sultan, of whom, he assured 
me, it was necessary to get permission for 
my visit to the interior. The day of my 


* These photographs were taken in heavy rain and 
in jungle where no sun penetrates; none will deny 
that they look it.—Epiror. 

t Skirt-like garment worn by men and women alike. 


audience fell also upon the one chosen to 
celebrate the opening of the “palace ” 
which the Dutch Government had recently 
completed for him, and was made the oc- 
casion of a public reception and much 
hilarity through the insinuating influence of 
a Dutch cordial called “ pint ”—whatever 
it may be. The Controller and his staff 
came in full uniform, but the Sultan re- 
ceived us in the European clothes he al- 
ways affects on gala occasions, supported 
by his full standing army (of twenty, offi- 
cers and men), and a semicircle of brass- 
tray-bearing natives among whom were 
distributed the royal betel-nut box, spit- 
toon, cigarettes, tumbuk lada,t kris and 
spear. The Sultan was a rotund, pop- 
eyed little man of about thirty-five, with a 
mania for bestowing royal favors or orders 
(fruitful field for some of our distinguished 
war correspondents!) and a penchant for 
hanging brass chains upon his waistcoat, 
and binding diamond-studded decorations 
about his instep. At his feet, on the floor 
sat two coffee-colored sons of eight and 
ten years,—one of whom must have been by 
a favorite wife, for he was dazzling in pur- 
ple velvet trimmed with gold braid; and 
each lad wore bracelets and anklets and 
was loaded with brass chains and covered 
by shining medals, which for the most part 
suggested dismembered tin cups, teapots, 
and soda-water bottle stoppers. I took 
photographs of the Sultan in all his glory, 
but, together with other used films and 
some hunting trophies, they were subse- 
quently lost on one of the several occa- 
sions my skilled watermen upset our boats 
in descending the up-country rivers. 

I was detained in an antechamber 
while this imposing spectacle arranged it- 
self in the audience hall for my particular 
amazement; and if I was not amazed—at 
least I was amused. His August Majesty 
received me most graciously, as befitted 
a potentate of his quality; and after offer- 
ing me a very bad cigarette, generously 
granted permission for me to hunt the 

¢ Small kris, corresponding to dagger. 
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interior country, of which he knew nothing 
and influenced less, provided I presented 
him one tusk of every elephant I shot. 
Sovereignty over the interior, where none 
venture, not even the Dutch, is a little 
pleasantry with which the Controller tic- 
kled the amour propre of the Sultan and 
that of the commanding general of his 
standing army. And the Dutch pay well 
for their little joke; they give the Sultan 
$16,000 (silver) a month, which enables 
his Royal Highness to periodically enrich 
Singapore shopkeepers; and to hang more 
brass chains on his waistcoats than he 
ever dreamed could be found in all the 
world—before the Dutch came to Siak. 

Such a business came of my preparing 
for the trip! The Dutch do not hunt; no 
other white man had visited that section; 
and the natives have neither liking nor 
skill for the game. So there was a great 
how-to-do before I got away. First, the 
pow-wow with the Sultan; then, at his in- 
stigation, consultations with many old na- 
tives, who had never strayed from the 
waterway thoroughfares; and finally a 
formal dinner given by the Controller, that 
his staff en masse might give me the benefit 
of their advice, which, considering that the 
most daring among them had never gone 
fifty miles from the fort towards the inte- 
rior, was of course very valuable. The 
Controller meant well and during my stay 
treated me with utmost kindness and con- 
sideration—for which he shall always hold 
a warm spot in my heart—but the sum and 
substance of the rare information which 
this two weeks of dining and “ pinting ”’ 
and pow-wowing developed, was that, at 
the foot of the range over towards the east- 
ern coast, elephants were said to be plenti- 
ful, and if I “just followed the rivers” 
branch by branch in that direction, etc., 
etc., “ until I could getno farther,” I should 
be well on towards the elephant country; 
simple directions surely. 

And so we set out. 

My outfit, gathered after days of per- 
suasion and hours of consultation with the 
Sultan, consisted of a sampan, a beamy 
type of rowboat common to the Asiatic 
coast from Yokohama to Calcutta, a six- 
paddle dug-out, two Chinamen, and four 
Malays. I had no interpreter,—not even 
the Sultan could lay hands upon one. The 
provisions (rice, coffee, flour, salt and 
fish) and the Chinamen were in the sam- 


pan; and the four Malays and I were in 
the dug-out. When it was impossible to 
camp on the river banks, as most usually 
it was, four of us slept in the sampan, the 
other three in the dug-out; and when it 
rained, as it did for a great share of the 
time, I rigged a palm-leaf covering over 
the sampan and there spent my days as 
well as my nights. 

The Chinamen were of just the ordinary 
patient, stolid, plodding John type, the 
industrial backbone of Siam and Malaya; 
but the Malays, so I was given to under- 
stand, were distinguished gentlemen, 
chosen by the Sultan, he informed me, as 
fitted to serve so “ distinguished a traveler- 
hunter.’’ His Majesty possessed the true 
Oriental tongue. Certainly the Malays 
looked the part, for they came to me on the 
morning of departure each attended by a 
bearer carrying the paraphernalia which 
goes with betel-nut chewing. Every man 
of them had at least one kris* stuck inside 
of his sarong at the waist, two in addi- 
tion had tumbuk ladas, and one carried a 
spear which bore an elaborately chased six- 
inch broad silver band bound around the 
business end of the four-foot shaft. I had 
no objection to the armory, but drew the 
line on the servitors; so after an argument 
that lasted all morning, and dragged the 
Sultan from across the river and the Con- 
troller from his noon nap,—we headed up 
river with the betel-nut bearers of my 
high-born servants standing on the bank. 

For two weeks, always up stream, we 
worked our way from river to river, 
each precisely like the other in its garnet- 
colored water and palm-studded sides; 
each narrower and of swifter current than 
the preceding one. The water we boiled, 
of course, so that it lost some of its 
blackness, though very little of its unpleas- 
ant odor and taste. The stronger current 
reduced our rate of progress from four to 
three miles an hour,—but we kept at it 
from sunrise to sunset, much to the disgust 
of my aristocratic company, and so made 
good day’s traveling of it. At Pakam, where 
we left the Siak, the river was fully a quar- 
ter of a mile in width, but the stream we 
turned into narrowed to one hundred feet 
within a few miles, and to seventy-five feet 
after a couple of days; the next river was 
not half that width at its mouth, and much 


*Long dagger-like weapon common to the Malays 
throughout the East Indies. 
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less where we abandoned it for another. 
These rivers were all really wider than 
they seemed; a species of palm growing a 
stalk two inches in diameter, and lifting 
its broad unserrated leaves six to ten feet 
above the water, flanked the river sides in 
dense growth and extended from ten to 
twenty feet in impenetrable array out from 
the banks. If you wished to get to the 
river bank you cut your way to it, but 
being at the bank, you found no footing, 
for the ground reached back, with creepers 
and vines and trees and gigantic bushes, 
coming together in one tangled swamp land. 
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did get a thirteen-foot python which un- 
blinkingly, and stupidly it seemed, stared 
at me from a low limb on which its head 
and about three feet of body rested. 

I also at the same time got the shivers 
with thought of the cold, ugly-looking, bane- 
ful thing’s caress, had I missed the shot— 
for in that wilderness of undergrowth, run- 
ning away was all but impossible. 

But for the most part I did not leave the 
boats,—could not in fact,—and the only 
human beings we saw were an occasional 
glimpse of a native in a dug-out, swiftly, 
silently stealing out from the lane he had 





Several Varieties of Natives at Siak. 


Several times where I found footing I made 
difficult excursions to the back country. 
Once I saw and heard the little deer (about 
fifty pounds) that barks like a dog, common 
to Malaya and Siam; and again I saw a 
tiny and perfectly formed miniature of a 
deer, standing not over twelve to fourteen 
inches high at the shoulder; the smallest of 
all the known deer species. Twice I saw 
and once I killed what they call a fish tiger, 
which is of a grayish brown with black 
stripes, rather good-looking, and about the 
size of a small leopard; once too I shot 
but did not get a villainous-looking croco- 
dile; and on the day following I shot and 


hewn into the palms to reach a fish trap 
or perhaps some bit of high ground back 
from the river, where he gathered rotan 
(ratan) to sell to the Chinese traders. 
Usually at every junction of rivers we 
found a little settlement of three or four 
houses, either floating at the water’s edge 
or set full six feet high above the ground on 
stakes driven deep into the mud bank. 
The natives we encountered along the 
rivers were not friendly; nor were they 
unfriendly to the state of being offensive: 
they were simply indifferent and left us 
severely alone; churlish is the more apt 
adjective, and it so affected my Maldys 
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them, it really looked as if we had a fight 
on our hands; and I must say I did not 
much care, for, if the truth be told, I was 
exasperated by the surly reception we had 
received all along from the river natives, 
whom I found the most uncivil of any I 
ever encountered in any frontier section. 
We slowed, but kept moving toward the 
landing, and while vet in midstream my 
Malays sent out a hail to which those on 
the bank responded; and forthwith fol- 
lowed much and animated conversation 
between them, which seemed to please my 
Malays increasingly as it continued. I 
could not understand what information 
my Malays imparted to the natives, but I 
seemed to be the object of increasing curi- 
osity, and, when I went ashore, of marked 
attention. My guns appeared to create 
great wonder, and I gathered from my 
Malays’ sign talk that it was the shooting 
which had caused so much alarm in the 
settlement, and that the natives wished to 
see the rifle work. So I brought down a 
Flying Fox from out of a nearby tree, and 
then shot it dead as it lay on the ground, 
with a 38 pocket revolver which I took 
the precaution to always carry on my East 
Indian hunting trips. 

The amazement of that community, par- 
ticularly over the revolver, and the discus- 
sion around the dead bat, lasted late into 
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the night; and the more they talked and 
smoked, the more firmly established be- 
came the reputation of the white hunter 
in that simple community. They cleared 
out an end in one of the houses, to which 
I was escorted; and here they brought me 
fruit and tapioca; and fish that once upon 
a time, long past, had been fresh. Evi- 
dently I had made a hit, for some reason 
or other. But I was not to be taken off 
my guard by blandishments, so I kept my 
guns in sight and my revolver on; and I 
did not sleep in the house as my hosts in- 
sisted, because I remembered the pleas- 
ingly quiet and effective method Malays 
have of putting out of the way those whom 
they cease to love. At such a time, in the 
still of night, they visit the abode of the 
erstwhile beloved, and, standing beneath 
his open ratan floor, they prod inquiringly 
—and_ strenuously—upward (after the 
manner of testing a roasting turkey), until 
the warm blood - trickle down the spear 
shaft signals that their dear enemy has 
been found—and stuck. 

I had no apprehension of trouble,—my 
attitude was simply the cautious one I al- 
ways take when among unknown, and the 
not generally friendly people of untraveled 
countries. If Iam to make mistakes, I 
much prefer them to be on the side of 
safety; and then, too, I do not believe in 
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putting temptation in another’s way. So 
I had my belongings in sight, and slept 
where there was but one avenue of ap- 
proach, for I never lost sight of the pretty 
box I should be in if my disgruntled fol- 
lowers together with some of the settlement 
natives found it easy to desert me and 
carry off my guns! 

But though I would not sleep in the 
house of my host, I spent the evening under 
his roof with much interest in the entertain- 
ment he offered me, and some amusement 
at the airs given themselves by my Malays, 
whose hearts I now made joyous by hand- 


sical boom of the village drum,—a hol- 
lowed tree trunk, vigorously pounded by 
an aged person whose office was con- 
sidered an honored one. Later there came 
metal gongs and _ liquid-noted wooden 
affairs, patterned somewhat after the xylo- 
phone. Here, as elsewhere, I always 
found Malayan music soft, carrying to 
my ear melody rather than air, and always 
pleasing. 

The house I found myself in, and which 
may answer as a type, was built of bam- 
boo, raised about eight feet above the 
ground, square, and reached by a ladder, 
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ing over to them all the “too, too old” fish, 
and much of the fruit. While I smoked 
the villainous cigarettes my host offered me, 
and which out of respect to his feelings I 
did not refuse, the room filled with gaping 
natives—men and women. They came 
silently, squatting instantly and_ staring 
intently, the while chewing betel-nut in- 
dustriously. By and by, as the evening 
wore on and curiosity wore off, some not 
unpleasant, weird chant-like singing arose 
outside, accompanied by drums (two feet 
long by eight inches in diameter) played 
upon with the fingers. Now and again 
there came the long-sounding, not unmu- 


pulled up at night. The floor of the single 
room was made of ratan strung from side 
to side, leaving open spaces, through which 
domestic refuse was thrown, and house- 
keeping thus made easy. In one corner sat 
a woman making baskets, of which in a 
few simple patterns they are industrious 
weavers; in another corner was a kind of 
box upon which the cooking was done in a 
brass pot of most artistic shape. Around 
the room hung the simple and few belong- 
ings of the family, with completed baskets 
and the everlasting and ever smelling fish 
swinging from the rafters overhead. In 
appearance the Sumatra Malays differ but 
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very little from those of the Malay Penin- 
sula; what difference there is, is in their 
favor. Some of them affect a trouser 
sarong of pronounced peg-top variety, and 
others wear rimless hats that advertise 
religious pilgrimages, but for the greater 
part the natives of mainland and island 
are similar in habit, dress and_ looks. 
The food of the Sumatra Malay is rice, 
half or fully rotted fish, and tapioca, which 
with gutta percha and ratan constitute the 
native industries and articles of export— 
though the business of it is practically in the 
hands of the Chinese traders. As habit- 


tality to the wayfaring stranger; time and 
again in both Siam and Sumatra I rested at 
a native’s house without being offered even 
fruit, of which there was abundance—an ex- 
perience differing from any had with unciv- 
ilized tribes among whom I have elsewhere 
traveled, especially the American Indians, 
who have always divided their last shred 
of meat with me. There were, however, 
two features of Sumatran life which more 
than made amends for other shortcomings 
—(1) absence of vermin on the human kind; 
and (2) scarcity of dogs at the settlements; 
and it is difficult to decide which brought 
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ual among uncivilized people, the women 
do all the work. The men fish, using 
traps almost entirely, and hunt small game 
with strategy and desultoriness; chiefly 
they smoke cigarettes of native tobacco 
rolled in leaf. The men also chew tobacco 
and have the unprepossessing habit of 
pushing the large cud under their upper lip, 
where it hangs partially exposed as they 
talk. Both sexes of all ages chew the betel- 
nut and a few stain their teeth, although 
the custom is not prevalent as in Siam, 
where black teeth are the rule, not to say 
the fashion. Another trait these peoples 
share in common is their lack of hospi- 


the traveler greatest relief. The Suma- 
trans are rather modest, for Malays, and 
in some respects well mannered; for ex- 
ample, I observed that my men in nearing 
a house invariably gave a loud and re- 
peated ahem as a signal of some one ap- 
proaching. 

We had now come to the little river hav- 
ing its source in the higher country we 
sought, and which, though less than ten 
feet separated the up-standing palms 
guarding its two banks, was fairly deep as 
is characteristic of these Sumatran streams. 
Even had it been wide enough, the cur- 
rent was so strong as to make it im- 
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practicable to take on our sampan farther, 
so here, with its philosophic Chinese crew, 
we left it; while the four Malays and I and 
the outfit loaded into the dug-out, which, 
under the added weight, set so low as to 
leave only a couple inches of freeboard. 

They told us it was about forty miles to 
the head waters, but our five paddles plied 
a full ten hours each day of two, and must 
have sent the easy lined canoe through the 
water four miles the hour for every one of 
the twenty, despite the current. Gradually, 
as we advanced, the palms in the river grew 
thinner until they finally disappeared, and 
the banks, now more or less defined, and 
heavily laden with undergrowth, drew 
nearer us. Eventually there seemed to be 
little or no current as we made our way 
silently, and swiftly now, through a dense, 
narrow lane, reaching crooked and dark 
before us, with arching jungle overhead. 
Where the lane opened out a bit and the 
stream’s banks grew higher, we came fi- 
nally to its source; and here we cached 
the dug-out and distributed its contents 
among us; for from now we were to be our 
own pack animals, none but two-legged 
ones being known to this section. 

We had understood from the people at 
the mouth of this little river that a day’s 
travel from its head waters would bring 
us to the house of a Malay. who was quite 
a tapioca farmer and to whom, in pass- 
ing, came frequently other natives from 
the mountain side of Sumatra. It really 
proved to be a two and a half days’ tramp, 
but the tiller of the soil was so much more 
good-natured than thosewe had been meet- 
ing, and gave me such an idea of elephants 
galore, that it seemed like “ getting money 
from home.’’ While we camped on his 
place for a half day, journeying natives 
also told of elephants towards the moun- 
tains. So I grew to feel that elephants 
were to be had for the mere going after 
them at any hour of the day, and found 
myself calculating how I could get all the 
ivory into that already over-weighted ca- 
noe. I had been told at Siak that the 
interior natives were unfriendly to the 
coast natives as well as to foreigners, but 
I never saw evidence of it. True, my 
Malays and those they met did not fall 
upon one another’s necks, but they were 
civil to each other; while I personally 
found the interior natives more approach- 
able and decidedly better mannered than 
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those of the rivers. They did not strew 
my path with roses, nor put themselves to 
any especial pains to’ aid my search for 
elephant; on the other hand, they added 
no obstacles to those already gathered. 
They had not before seen a white man, 
but they did not stand staring at me for all 
time; they had lost no elephants, but were 
willing to enter my employ if I made it 
worth while—as I did, you may be sure; 
as I had to, in order to get packers. 

Notwithstanding the reports—and_re- 
ports are one thing and game quite an- 
other, particularly in the Far East—we 
searched the jungle four days, with the 
brother of the tapioca farmer as guide, 
for elephant signs, and found none suffi- 
ciently fresh to give encouragement. Ex- 
cept for being not quite so wet, the jun- 
gle here is something like that of the Ma- 
lay Peninsula. In the interior and densest 
jungles of the Peninsula nearly every tree 
is a trunk with limbs and foliage at the top 
only, while in Sumatra one finds more 
trees in the jungle with limbs below the very 
top, though that of the Peninsula is the pre- 
vailing type. One rather peculiar jungle 
freak I observed in Sumatra was a tree 
supporting midway down its trunk a great 
clump of earth from which were growing 
small ferns and palms—a kind of aérial 
swinging garden. Every tree trunk is 
loaded, sometimes literally hidden, by 
creepers and vines, cane and ratan, hang- 
ing in great and manifold festoons from 
tree to tree, so that the entire forest is 
linked together. There is much less bam- 
boo than in Siam. Under foot is a net- 
work of smaller cane, ratan and every kind 
of tough bushes, springing from earth cov- 
ered with decaying vegetation and send- 
ing out its dank fever-making odor; un- 
derlying this, a muck into which I often 
sank to my knees. 

Finally, however, there came a day to- 
ward the end of a week’s travel when 
we fell on fresh tracks; and for six hours 
followed them into the densest jungle 
yet encountered. Through a forest of 
huge fern-like undergrowth, standing fully 
eight feet high and so thick as to be im- 
penetrable to the eye, we squirmed and 
twisted; and now there were no bird notes 
or monkey screams; no sound of any kind 
save the squashing of our feet in the thick 
mud, which appeared to grow deeper and 
more yielding as we advanced. Nowhere 
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were delicate or beautiful ferns—coarse- 
ness on all sides. Our common fern, 
which grows to one and a half feet in 
height, here I saw attaining to six feet, 
with a stem over one inch thick. Now and 
again we came upon thickets of bamboo 
and cane torn up and broken down and 
scattered by the elephants, that are prone 
in sheer wantonness to extensive destruc- 
tion of this kind. Even when not seek- 
ing the tender shoots at the bamboo 
tree-tops, they will rip them up or ride 
them down, apparently for pure joy of 
tearing things. I have seen clumps of 
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by a crashing in the nearby jungle, which 
sounded as if all the trees in Sumatra were 
being torn up and simultaneously smashed 
to earth. In the soundless midnight jun- 
gle the noise seemed tremendous, as in- 
deed it was, and right at our very ears. It 
was my first experience with elephants, 
and I must confess it was nerve-trying to 
lie quiet with that crashing all around 
and no surety that the elephants might 
not take a fancy to stalk in upon us, or 
what minute the fancy might possess them. 
Nor did it lend peace to the anxiety of the 
moment to realize that one elephant, much 
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bamboo, having individual trees two to 
four inches in diameter, pulled to pieces, 
and broken and hurled all over the place, 
as though they had been straws. After 
hours of wilderness tracking such as this, 
the apparently impossible happened, and 
the undergrowth got denser and so dif- 
ficult to get through that knives were 
in frequent use to cut a path. Darkness 
overtook us with elephant tracks in view, 
but without sight or sound of the ele- 
phants. There was a disposition in my 
party to turn back, but I insisted on camp- 
ing on the tracks; so camp we did. 

In the night I was startled from sleep 


less a herd, is only now and again provi- 
dentially stopped in his tracks by powder 
and hall; for at the base of the trunk and 
through the ear are the only instantly 
vulnerable places to your rifle bullet. 
To have an elephant break cover im- 
mediately beside you is not so serious 
a matter on hard open ground, where you 
may have good footing, trees, and it is not 
impossible to dodge; but in a jungle where 
you cannot make your way except by con- 
stant use of knife, and sink over your ankles 
in muck at every step, it is quite another 
story, and one full of trouble on occa- 
sion. 
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No charge is more dangerous than that 
of the wounded or infuriated elephant. 

Needless to say, sleep was impossible 
while the elephants ripped the jungle 
into pieces, and it was too black to at- 
tempt hunting ; so we lay anxiously, not 
to say fearfully, awaiting developments, 
given now and then an extra start 
by shrill trumpeting of the elephants, 
which, shortly before daybreak, suddenly 
moved away,—to leave all quiet once 
again. If anything is more disconcerting 
than the bugling of elephants in the still of 
the jungle night, as they inclose you in a 
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was not very successful, as you see by the 
reproduction. 

Whether the elephants had got our wind 
in the still jungle where no moving air 
was perceptible to me, or whether it was 
habit, a great broad path led through the 
jungle, making straight away from where 
they had been feeding. 

On these broad fresh tracks—which 
marked an easy path, to the hunter’s de- 
light, for no undergrowth stays the ele- 
phant’s huge bulk, and where they go no 
jungle knife need follow after—we fol- 
lowed for five hours before coming to any 
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crashing circle, I have yet to experi- 
ence it. 

We were astir at the first streak of dawn, 
you may be sure, and within two hundred 
yards of our camp a herd had practically 
surrounded us. There was evidence in 
plenty of their visitation, in fact the jungle 
in their wake looked as if a Kansas 
hurricane had passed that way; canes were 
torn up, ratans torn down, clumps of 
bamboo broken and scattered. I took a 
photograph of one of these shattered 
bamboo clumps, but the jungle was always 
too dense to admit the sunshine, most of 
the time the rain fell in sheets; my film 


sign of cessation in the elephants’ travel. 
Then it seemed they had stopped for a 
while and scattered, but careful hunting 
failed to disclose their whereabouts; and 
then again we came to a many-track path 
where they appeared to have moved on. 
For two hours more we plodded on as 
hurriedly as our packs would permit,—- 
for of course we always carried our 
outfit with us, that we might camp where 
we found ourselves. Even I had begun 
to feel, as we followed on doggedly, that 
the elephants had gone out of the country, 
for on occasion they travel far and rapidly 
when disturbed, when I caught sound as 
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of a branch breaking. Stopping on the 
instant in our tracks, we listened intently. 
There was the stifled breathing of wind- 
blown men, the sucking mud as one sought 
to get firmer foothold,—louder yet, it 
seemed, thumped my own _heart,—and 
then above all came the sound of tearing 
branches we had learned to know so well 
the night before. It is almost impossible 
to closely estimate distance in the jungle; 
you cannot see, and in the prevailing 
hush sharp sounds come very near and 
loud. 

There was a slight air stirring and I now 
moved out from the tracks I had been fol- 
lowing, that I might move towards the ele- 
phants up wind. But now we needed the 
jungle knife; from tree to tree we slowly ad- 
vanced, cutting a way with utmost care, 
even absurdly holding our breath, lest we 
warn the huge creatures of our approach. 
By and by it seemed as though the ele- 
phants must be within a stone’s throw, for 
the noise was at hand and had so increased 
that it was hard to believe fewer than a 
regiment were at work; but it was im- 
possible to see twenty feet ahead. Moving 
forward now with the care of a cat ap- 
proaching a mouse, I came on to tracks, 
and taking these crawled on my stomach, 
that I might move the more cautiously, 
and at the same time by getting low ob- 
tain something of a view ahead, however 
short. Thus drawing nearer and nearer 
the elephants, with every nerve alert for 
the experiences of this, to me, new game, 
my heart I honestly believe stopped beat- 
ing for a second as I caught sight of the 
end of a trunk reach for and then twist off 
abranch. I could see no more, only about 
a foot of that trunk; I lay absolutely quiet, 
—not daring to move nearer,—as I was at 
the time not over fifteen to twenty feet away. 
Pretty soon I made out the middle top of its 
back; but I lost the trunk and had not yet 
found the head. With absolute precision 
and in perfect silence I sought a position 
which would disclose the head, for that was 
the shot I wanted. Minutes were consumed 
in these shifts, for I was making no sound 
whatever. There came an instant when 
I glimpsed the bottom of an elephant’s 
ear, and determined at once to make a 
chance shot at where I might calculate his 
head to be—for there was no knowing 
what second they might be off—and with 
the thought came a crash and a rush as of 
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big bodies hurtling through brush—and 
the elephants were gone. 

Consternation seized upon my party 
and they showed inclination to give it up; 
but although elephants were new to me, 
hunting game was not, and I knew per- 
severance to be the power to which finally 
even ill-luck succumbs. SoI started on, and 
the rest followed me. The tracks now 
were scattered and led through the thick- 
est kind of jungle; most of the time I 
wallowed in mud nearly up to my knees, 
unable to get any view ahead. There 
were no leeches, but the mosquitoes and 
sand flies and red ants made life miser- 
able enough. Nets were of no avail 
against the onslaught of the mosquitoes 
and the flies; while I crawled over the 
muck, they buzzed about my head in dis- 
tracting chorus. And the steamy dank 
heat made travel all but unendurable. It 
was no child’s play; I believe it seemed 
less endurable than the privations of 
Arctic hunting. But it is all in the game; 
and I wanted an elephant. 

At last, after interminable wallowing, 
again I heard the elephants. It was imi- 
possible to work to leeward, as no percepti- 
ble wind was stirring for guidance. Iwas 
carrying my 50 caliber half magazine and 
had given my double 12 bore to one of my 
Malays whom I now motioned to follow 
me. We were still in the densest jungle, 
sinking over our ankles in mud at every 
step. Crawling on hands and knees for 
several hundred yards, I came finally to 
where I could dimly distinguish the dark 
legs of several elephants, which seemed to 
be standing on higher ground than we, but it 
wasimpossible tosee clearly enough through 
the jungle to definitely locate them. My 
only course was to close in, so I continued 
crawling, in the hope of getting in posi- 
tion for a shot; but again they moved off. 
Whether they had got our wind I cannot 
say, though the sense of smell in the ele- 
phant is very highly developed. Lying 
there on my stomach, with head on the 
mud in an effort to peer through the bushes 
and ferns, I could hear them moving in 
the determined, persistent manner which 
means they are leaving and not feeding; 
then I saw the bushes give and sway, and 
the shadow of huge dark objects crossing 
directly ahead of me. I could distinguish 
absolutely nothing; only I could see the 
place where agitated undergrowth told of 
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great bodies pushing a way through the 
jungle not over twenty feet from me. 
There wasn’t one chance in a hundred 
of me scoring on the invisible target, but 
in sheer desperation I determined to 
take that one, and without looking around 
I motioned my Malay, whom in my 
earnest stalk I had not thought of and 
supposed to be behind me, following, to 
give me the 12 bore; on getting no re- 
sponse, I turned my head and found I was 
quite alone. Then, with a hasty fervent 
wish that Providence might guide the soft- 
nose bullets, I shot twice rapidly into the 
bulging, snapping bushes,—the first and 
only time in my hunting career that I ever 
pulled trigger without seeing my mark. 
With the reports of my rifle there came 
such a smashing of things as made that 
of the night performance sound like the 
faintest echo. The entire jungle ap- 
peared to be toppling on me; on appar- 
ently all sides were the swaying and 
crashing of bushes and the squashing of 
the great feet as they rushed along through 
the muck. As I crouched with my feet 
mired it was no comforting thought that 
should the elephants come my way my 
chances of being trampled into the mud 
were most excellent. But they went on 
without my getting a view of them, and 
when they had passed I extricated my- 
self from the mud to find the jungle round 
about me literally plowed up, and in 
one place a little splotch of blood to show 
that at least luck had favored me in the 
direction of my shot. Returning on my 
back tracks, I found my party several hun- 
dred yards from the scene of action, each 
beside a tree. Of course expostulation was 
useless. I could not talk to them in their 
own tongue, and they did not understand 
mine. Malays do not care for this kind 
of hunting. I induced them, however, 
to go forward to where I had shot, and for 
a while we tried to track the blood. But 
the elephants were going straight and fast, 
and the blood trail lasted only a short time, 
and then we camped. That night I was 
given to understand that our guide would 
turn back the next morning, and that my 
Malays would not go without him. It is 
rather hopeless to attempt persuasion in a 
language of which you know only a few 
words; and all the sign talk I could bring 
to bear upon the situation was unequal 
to the emergency. Threats, cajolery, 
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promises of presents,—nothing availed; 
and the next morning we turned our faces 
toward the place from which we had set 
forth about a week before. 

On second day of our return journey 
we found fresh tracks of two old elephants 
and a young one, and these we trailed 
for four hours, seeing plenty of old signs 
and plenty of new ones. But when the 
tracks indicated that the elephants had 
increased their pace, my party would go no 
farther, and again we turned back. Two 
days later we met a journeying native who 
had a house near by, and who said he knew 
of elephants, to which he promised to take 
me if I would give him as a present my 
rifle (the 50) in addition to wages. My 
own Malays bore an attitude of distinct 
disapproval, but I rather liked the looks 
of the new-comer and decided to take.a 
chance with him. So leaving my party, 
which was to meet me at the tapioca 
farmer’s house, I shouldered my pack and 
two guns and set out with the stranger, 
who carried a somewhat antique muzzle 
loader. It was a walk of a few hours be- 
fore we reached a little hut on stilts, where 
we camped for the night with what I as- 
sumed to be his son and his son’s wife and 
children. My new guide, who made me 
know his name was Jin Abu, seemed to bea 
good-natured old chap, with a deal of pride 
in his gun, and a multicolored turban, 
twisted into a horn, which set on one side 
of his head and gave a rakish and dressed 
suggestion incongruous with the remainder 
of his scant costume. He appeared to be 
really concerned in my hunting, and we 
held long conversations, in which neither 
of us understood a word the other said. 
But I think we each got the other’s spirit; 
it is remarkable how, under conditions 
where primal instinct rules; one senses 
what one cannot learn through speech. 
They made a great effort in that little 
house to administer to my material wants, 
and when I gave Jin a pocket knife and 
the son’s wife a silver tical * which I had 
used as a button on my coat, unmistakable 
delight reigned in that Malay household. 
I made out during the course of the even- 
ing’s confab that elephants were in the 
vicinity, and starting at sunrise the next 
morning Jin and I hunted two days, 
early and late, seeing abundant tracks, and 
once or twice hearing elephant, but on each 

* A piece of Siamese money. 
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occasion being unsuccessful in our attempt 
to approach them. All the time, through 
very hard going in heavy rain, and under 
disappointing stalks, Jin Abu maintained 
his good humor and his running conversa- 
tion. He was something of a hunter, too, 
and I enjoyed my days with him as I did 
no others in Sumatra. There were evi- 
dently elephants in the country, for every 
day we saw signs. Once, too, I saw a tiger 
cat, beautifully marked, somewhat like that 
majestic cat, the great “stripes,” and per- 
haps of twenty pounds weight. In this 
higher country were deer, of which I also 
saw several, but of course I did not shoot; 
we were after bigger game. We heard no 
more of the Wa Wa with its pitiful plaint, 
but saw a good-sized bird of a grouse 
species, and a racket-tailed magpie of 
attractive appearance. 

We had been following some rather 
fresh tracks all the morning of the fourth 
day, when we came up witha herd of ele- 
phants, though as usual the thick, high 
jungle prevented our viewing them. We 
crawled for quite a distance through the 
undergrowth, seeking to close up on the 
elephants, when, each of us intent upon 
his own stalk, we became separated, at 
just what point I know not, for I had gone 
a long way before I discovered myself 
alone. Sneaking forward as swiftly as pos- 
sible, and as cautiously, I wormed my way 
towards where I could hear the breaking 
branches. I had just reached the edge 


of a comparatively open piece of jungle, 
on the other side of which I could 
see indistinctly several elephants, when 
there came a report followed by a tre- 
mendous crashing, and then suddenly 
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from out this space, and well to my left 
front, came Jin scrambling through the 
mud, minus that prideful turban, minus 
gun, and running for very dear life 
straight for the trees at the right of this 
oasis. After him, not over twenty-five feet 
away, at a gait that resembled pacing, 
charged an elephant with trunk curled up 
(not lifted on high as often I have seen 
written), and brushing aside the jungle 
growth as though it were so much grass. 
As the elephant broke from the jungle on 
my left, I gave it both barrels of the 12 
bore in back of the shoulder just as its 
foreleg came forward, which decidedly 
staggered me, but seemed to have little 
effect on the elephant. Dropping the 12 
bore, as there was no time to load it, es- 
pecially with one of the ejectors out of 
shape, and swinging my 50 from my shoul- 
der, where on a strap I had carried it since 
the day when my Malay deserted me, IL 
sent a ball into the elephant’s ear as he 
crossed in front of me, and dropped him 
dead. 

Meantime Jin had disappeared in the jun- 
gle, but shortly afterwards turned up very 
much winded and very grateful. The con- 
fidential chat we had that night was a won- 
der. I found a very slight wound over the 
temple where Jin’s ball had hit. Both of 
my 12-bore bullets had gone home, and 
my 50 went clean through the elephant’s 
head, in one ear and out the other side of 
the temple. The elephant measured nine 
feet four inches at the shoulder, with tusks 
eighteen inches in length. 

It was not a record trophy, but I was 
made happy by getting it; and so was 
Jin Abu. 
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HERE are not lacking biographers 
of Sam Houston who deem it 
necessary to apologize for him; 

yet others accord him exaggerated praise. 
Not elegant nor finished; bold, strong, 
rude perhaps; over the six-foot mark, 
large, powerful, florid; a man of bone and 
brawn—what wonder that such vital en- 
ergy should accord to itself the lofty and 
overlooking eye, that it should uncon- 
sciously arrogate to itself the place of 
leadership? What wonder that there 
should go with such a character the vanity, 
the pride, the self-satisfaction, the ver- 
bosity, the pomposity, if you like, which 
such a man was sure to absorb from a 
world without restraint, from a world of 
wondrous distances, of endless forests and 
boundless skies and plains? Pompous 
and full of vanity Sam Houston was; but 
as much might be said for the monarch of 
the herd, for the leader of the flock, for any 
creature which survived in that wild world 
simply by reason of its own fitness to en- 
dure. Each man there was law for him- 
self, and only that man could be leader 
who had in him the essential qualities of 
strength and bigness. 

When as a youth Houston taught school, 
he wore his hair in a long queue, and was 
garbed in a flowered hunting shirt of 
calico. As Governor of Tennessee he wore 
a flaming waistcoat, and black satin 
breeches, wide, and gathered by a pucker- 
ing string at the waist. As master of Texas 
he wore many rings upon his fingers, a 
waistcoat of many weird colors, a vast som- 
brero of eccentric proportions. As Indian 
agent he received the rebuke of the Secre- 
tary of War by reason of his appearance 
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before that dignitary in the full regalia of 
an Indian warrior. As Congressman he 
wore no coat of statesmanship, but robed 
himself in a gaudy blanket after the 
fashion of the Southwest. Bizarre, outré, 


yet never wholly grotesque, Houston was 


what we would call impossible to-day. 
In his own time he was quite possible. 
There was a vast Southwestern empire, a 
new republic, a three-fold realm of forest, 
of plain and of mountain offered to those 
hardy souls who had crossed the moun- 
tains and conquered the forests of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee and parts of the 
middle West. Texas was wealthy; her 
opportunities, her dangers, her fascina- 
tions existed as an imperative meeting 
ground where the stern Anglo-Saxon 
population was ‘to encounter that Latin 
element which its sons were to overpower. 
There was a need for one more great West- 


erner. And there came the vain, eccen- 
tric, dominant personality of a Sam 
Houston. 


Houston was of Scotch-Irish origin, and 
the family had a crest in the Old World, 
though it needed none here. Houston’s 
father fought in the Revolutionary War, 
and died in 1807, leaving a widow with 
nine children. Sam Houston was born 
March 2, 1793, in Rockbridge County, Vir- 
ginia. His mother moved with her little 
brood across the Alleghanies and settled on 
the Tennessee River, where the family en- 
deavored to wrest a living from the soil. 
Some of the six Houston boys settled com- 
fortably to work, yielding their backs com- 
fortably to the burdens of life. They are 
not known to-day. Sam Houston re- 
fused to clerk in a store, ran away from 
home, and for a time lived with the Chero- 
kee Indians, until he learned enough %f 
savage character to be more than half 
Indian himself. Later he taught school 
for a time; but when there came the fife 
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and drum of the military, summoning re- 
cruits for the United States Army, he 
dropped the schoolteacher’s wand and 
took up the musket instead. That was in 
1813. It should give no surprise to know 
that Houston was appointed sergeant, and 
soon thereafter ensign. He was in the 
Twenty-ninth Regiment of infantry under 
General Jackson, that savage soul later to 
be accepted as Houston’s model, hero, and 
friend. Both Davy Crockett and Sam 
Houston fought Indians under Jackson, 
Houston to become Jackson’s protégé, 
Crockett his bitter enemy. Houston was 
at the battle of the Horse Shoe Bend in 
which the Creeks were nearly extermi- 
nated. His full-blooded fighting courage 
was shown when, shot through the thigh 
by an Indian arrow, he none the less 
stormed on, almost alone, up to the hottest 
place of the fight, stopping only when he 
was shot down and abandoned as fatally 
wounded. It took him years to recover 
from this wound, and he returned home a 
skeleton of himself. Continually he un- 
derwent operations to relieve him of the 
bullet which remained in his shoulder, and 
the strain was such that even his sturdy 
strength failed. He was assigned to special 
duty among the Cherokees. A third lieu- 
tenant in 1813, a second lieutenant in 1814, 
retained in the army at the close of the war 
as a first lieutenant, Houston resigned in 
1818, after having served five years with 
the flag. Stubborn, obdurate, unyielding, 
he was slowly forging to the front as a man 
qualified to command. 

Military life, however, was not the 
only field of enterprise open to him. He 
studied law, was admitted to the bar with- 
in six months, and within the year was 
appointed adjutant-general of the State, 
and elected as well to the position of dis- 
trict-attorney, his residence now being at 
Nashville. He was but twenty-eight 
years of age when he was elected major- 
general of the State troops. Almost with- 
out opposition he was elected to Congress, 
taking his seat when but thirty years of 
age. He served two terms and then was 
elected Governor of Tennessee without 
serious opposition. At the time when 
peor Davy Crockett was fighting Old 
Hickory, Sam Houston was swimming 
strongly on with the tide of popularity as 
the special protégé of that same iron soul. 
There was no more promising figure in 
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Tennessee than young Houston. His 
friends named him as possible occupant 
of the President’s chair, even as those of 
Davy Crockett assigned him to the same 
position. Eccentric, pompous, vain, yet 
masterful, and withal level-headed, Hous- 
ton was accepted as leader in a population 
not so easily to be deceived as we of 
America to-day, a population certain to 
be dominated by nothing but forcefulness 
and innate strength. 

And now came the strange incident in 
Houston’s life, which remains a mystery 
even to-day. Houston, young, popular, 
successful, was married to Miss Elizabeth 
Allen, of Sumner County, Tennessee, a 
young woman of good family. Three 
months after the marriage his wife de- 
serted him and returned to her father’s 
home. All at once, the friends of Hous- 
ton in Tennessee were shocked to learn 
that the Governor had resigned his office. 
Indeed we may better say that Houston 
simply walked out of the governor’s office, 
left the interests of the commonwealth to 
take care of themselves as best they might, 
placed his own personal feelings above all 
other considerations, abandoned his family 
and his friends, cast away his future, and 
either like a weakling or a giant—-one may 
choose as to that—went once more into the 
forest to join the savages with whom he 
had spent his boyhood years. He paid 
no attention to the importunities of his 
associates, not even to a letter from his 
powerful friend, General Jackson. The 
big man had received a great hurt. For 
him there was no cure but in the healing 
silence of the wilderness. Strong men 
require strong remedies. For years among 
the savages he drank, drank and again 
drank, until he lost part of his ancient 
manhood and became indeed but little 
better than the savages about him—in- 
deed, at times, an object of contempt 
among them, until they gave him the name 
of “The Big Drunk.” 

To the time of his death Houston re- 
fused to assign any reason for the sudden 
abandonment of his political career. He 
said that the name of a woman was con- 
cerned, that he had no charges to make, 
and that it was not proper for him to dis- 
cuss the matter in any form whatever. 
He and his former wife died with this 
secret locked in their own souls. It is a 
riddle, however, not altogether difficult 
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to read. There was talk that the young 
woman was induced to marry Houston 
because of his social position, and that 
she gave her hand where her heart did not 
follow. She found a lord and master 
imperious, perhaps overbearing, although 
fond. Her soul did not respond. The 
vanity of a nature used to adulation was 
cut to the quick. He remonstrated, but 
met the silent resistance of a woman’s will, 
stronger than all the insistence of a man’s 
power. The honeymoon was short and 
stormy, and perhaps was as well ended 
then as elsewise. Be it all as it may, cer- 
tainly we find Sam Houston, thirty-four 
years of age, soldier, politician, statesman, 
Congressman, Governor, now back dwell- 
ing with the Indians, a wearer of their 
garb, a sharer of their habits, a member 
of their tribe; for now he takes to himself 
an Indian girl as a wife and solaces him- 
self thus as much as may be. 

The world, however, wags on, and if 
there be not one governor there shall be 
another. Houston’s shoes are filled, and 
the world goes on to forget him. But 
not even in his wilderness home is Hous- 
ton much different from the man of old. 
He will be leader even among the Indians. 
Presently we find him returning to Wash- 
ington, resuming his friendship with 
General Jackson, offering to give an hon- 
est administration to the Indian agency, 
encountering accusations from those who 
suspect his motives, and with sudden burst 
of his old savage energy returning in kind 
the vilifications cast upon him by his ad- 
versaries. Upon the streets of Washington 
he publicly chastises William Stanberry, 
representative from Ohio. He is called 
before the Lar of the House, censured, 
fined, and incidentally readvertised. Gen- 
eral Jackson stands by him steadily after 
his own stern fashion, remits the fines, 
gives him his approbation, and perhaps 
also gives him certain private counsel. 
Behold Sam Houston once more emerging 
from his temporary obscurity and coming 
again into prominence. He returns once 
more to Tennessee, to meet once more the 
adulation of the fickle populace. He 
could perhaps have office again. But no; 
he gravitates, as though by the push of fate, 
back to his Indian life, back to the frontier. 
All the time he is edging, as though by di- 
rect appointment, to the scene of the far 
Southwest, where presently he is to appear, 


a strong and splendid figure, in. contra- 
diction of much of his early life; in fulfill- 
ment of what might be called a strange 
and imperative destiny. 

This was in the year 1832, the dividing 
line between the two great epochs of Hous- 
ton’s life. He was now about to cast aside 
the follies of his early years and to take up 
a career of simple heroism. Sam Hous- 
ton, schooled in the individualism of his 
day, was now to emerge as a Sam Houston 
qualified to lead a population which could 
not be led save by such a character, such a 
soul, born of such daring as Houston 
might claim for his own. 

When Houston went back to his In- 
dians, he went, in all probability, as the 
secret agent of General Jackson. The 
General had his eye upon Texas. He 
knew his country, knew his own ideas, and 
knew well enough the men whom he 
thought fit to be his agents. 

As to the government of Mexico, it was 
a case of the devil take the hindmost. 
Santa Anna, commander of the most con- 
siderable section of the army, had forced 
himself into the position of first authority. 
In 1824 Mexico adopted a republican con- 
stitution know as the Constitution of 1824. 
Texas was a part of Mexico, though the 
bonds of the latter country continued loose 
and vague. Meantime a large American 
population continued to pour down the old 
River Road through Mississippi and out 
into the alluring land of the Southwest. 
Stephen Fuller Austin was carrying on 
his Texas colonization enterprises. There 
was a mixed population, alternately fight- 
ing and fraternizing, north and east of the 
Rio Grande, and this population, like that 
of Kentucky and Tennessee in the early 
days, wanted not less government but 
more government. Texas and Chihua- 
hua complained that the government of 
Mexico gave them no laws and no pro- 
tection. All at once Santa Anna became 
afraid of this blue-eyed population, “the 
bravest of all the provinces of Mexico.” 
The next step was to destroy these friends. 
That there must be fighting was a matter 
already discussed by the government at 
Washington. There had been desultory 
fighting ever since the year 1812. Times 
were becoming interesting when, during 
the second term of the presidency of An- 
drew Jackson, Santa Anna was elected 
president of the Republic of Mexico. At 
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this time the American population of 
Texas was between 25,000 and 35,000. 
In 1830 Mexico suspended its empresario 
grants, forbade more Americans to come 
into Texas, and began to turn the screws 
upon this fighting population. The fron- 
tier of the Rio Grande began anew its 
somber and red-stained history. Then it 


jealousy of the authorities of Coahuila was 
alarmed at the increasing numbers of 
Texans. In the years 1829 and 1830, 
bodies of Mexican troops were introduced 
into Texas, and the insolence and out- 
rages of these troops and their com- 
manders gave swift impulse to the hot 
cholers of the fighting Anglo-Saxon blood, 





Houston at Horse-shoe Bend. 


was that Sam Houston, already educated, 
prepared and delegated to the task, made 
his appearance in the land of allurement 
and of danger, which later, as an inde- 
pendent republic, he was to offer three 
times to the government at Washington. 
It was not difficult to see that that state 
of affairs could not endure which “con- 
tinued to bind the living body of Texan 
industry and order to the carcass of Mexi- 
can anarchy and barbarism.” Yet the 


grown the more savage by two centuries 
of frontiering in the American wilderness. 
These Americans drove back the troops, 
and then, after the fashion of the men of 
the United States, they assembled with the 
purpose of obtaining not less government, 
but more government. They held a con- 
vention at San Felipe in October, 1832, 
and again in April, 1833. They besought 
the government of Mexico to set them free 
from Coahuila and to allow them to adopt 
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a constitution of their own. They “com- 
plained not so much of the abuse of 
the attributes of government as of the 
want of all such attributes.” These men, 
wild, untamable, lawless if you like, met 
and besought the weaker race to give them 
a government so that they might go on and 
build up a fabric of progressive civiliza- 
tion in this empire of the far Southwest! 
The answer was Mexican weakness and 
Mexican vacillation. 

Santa Anna sought to humble the inde- 
pendent states of the Mexican republic 
and to establish a more centralized govern- 
ment, which should be, in effect, himself. 
He subdued the state of Zacetecas, which 
had not humbly submitted. Then he 
endeavored to subdue his stubborn two- 
fold colony of Coahuila and Texas, the 
stronger part of which had begged to be 
separated from the weaker. He dissolved 
the legislature of Coahuila and endeav- 
ored to force a dictator upon a people 
who had recently petitioned for a govern- 
ment that would leave them independent 
and free. This, then, was war! There 
was here no daring and unprincipled ob- 
ject of conquest over a weak and unof- 
fending race. There was no violation of 
national law. There was no secret object 
of the Texans to uphold a negro slavery. 
On the contrary, the forbearance of the 
men of Texas was a matter of wonder. 
The time had come for Sam Houston. 

Santa Anna would pull the teeth of this 
lion upon his borders; but he had not 
asked leave of the lion. The troops of 
General Cos, who invaded the United 
Colonies of Texas, met a rapid series of 
encounters in the year 1835. At Gon- 
zales, at Goliad, and in front of San An- 
tonio, the Texans met the men who had 
come to take away from them their weap- 
ons, and fairly chased them out of the 
country which they had invaded. On 
November 3, the provisional government 
of Texas was established at San Felipe. 
Henry Smith was elected President pro 
tempore of Texas, and Houston was made 
commander-in-chief of the army. A 
declaration of independence was issued. 
More and more fighting ensued, notably 
that engagement at the old site of the 
Alamo where old Ben Milan of Tennessee 
called for volunteers to follow him into the 
crooked little adobe streets, where pres- 
ently he himself was to meet his death, 
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although his comrades remained masters 
of the bloody bit of ground, the scene of so 
many bitter struggles throughout many 
years. 

Yet there was sad medley of events all 
this time in Texas. One Dr. Grant, a 
Scotchman, led off a large party of Texans 
to the south, for the purpose of conquering 
Matamoras. Governor Smith and _ his 
council were at loggerheads, and the com- 
mander-in-chief found that he had no 
army to command. Colonel Fannin was 
one of those who weakened the Texas army 
by suffering himself to be drawn off in this 
Matamoras folly. Houston asked him to 
fall back across the Guadalupe, but 
Fannin obeyed too late. Meantime San 
Antonio de Bexar was held by that im- 
mortal little army under Travis, who was 
joined by Crockett and more than a score 
of followers in time to meet the common 
and glorious fate of the defenders of the 
Alamo, in a fight rendered possible by 
virtue of disobedience to the orders of 
the commander-in-chief of the Texas 
army. They could have joined Houston 
at the seat of government before San An- 
tonio was invested by the army of Santa 
Anna. ‘Travis and his men knew these 
things; but none the less, in sheer “im- 
pulse of their invincible courage,” they 
voted to a man to remain in San Antonio, 
and counted the fight only one of the many 
desperate chances of their lives. There 
stood the American frontier! And at its 
back came the line of an advancing civili- 
zation, whose standard bearer at this time 
was that strange figure, that big man, Sam 
Houston. 

Houston is sometimes blamed for not 
being a member of the Alamo garrison, 
or for not marching to assist that garrison. 
Had he done so, his had been but one more 
name on the list of heroes who had no sur- 
vivor. As it was he appeared to be the 
only man in the State who had left any 
coolness or any knowledge of military 
affairs. His wish was to draw back the 
San Antonio and Goliad garrisons to join 
his other thin and melting bands, and to 
withdraw for a time from the front of 
Santa Anna’s greatly superior forces. 

The massacres of the Alamo and Goliad 
are as well left out of print, for they make 
inflammatory reading even to-day. The 
news broke the heart of Sam Houston and 
anguished the soul of all Texas and the 
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entire na- 
tion. 

Houston’s 
army was for 
a time but a 
rabble. The 
ranches were 
vacated and 
half the 
population 
of Texas 
streamed 
eastward, 
seeking only 
the Sabine. 
The Mexi- 
cans followed 
on. Hous- 
ton, vilified, 
persecuted, 
hindered, 
hampered, 
bound hand 
and foot alike 
by his ene- 
mies and his 
attempted 
counsellors, 
remained al- 
most alone, (3 
the one great figure of 
the scene. Nowwestrike | \ | 
the time of the pages of (| ° 
definite history, and we 
know how he persevered 
and triumphed, how he held back his 
bands of volunteers, until finally there 
came the great day of reckoning at San 
Jacinto, where the Alamo and the massa- 
cre of La Bahia were indeed remembered. 

It is a pleasant spot, this grass-grown 
prairie along Buffalo Bayou, to the south 
of that city which now bears Houston’s 
name. To the eastward stretch marshes 
known from time immemorial to thousands 
of clamoring wild fowl. Above is a pleas- 
ant, rolling, sun-kissed country, gentle and 
peaceable to-day. This grass-covered 
flat, dotted here and there by timbered 
mottes, which lay between San Jacinto 
and the Buffalo Bayou, flanked and backed 
up by marshes, accessible in the rear by 
only a single bridge, was a vast trap ap- 
parently set by nature and the immortal 
gods for the undoing of the bloodthirsty 
Santa Anna. 

The delegates of the convention of 
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Texans on 
March 2, 
1836, issued 
their declar- 
ation, not of 
partial but of 
absolute in- 
dependence. 
On the morn- 
ing of April 
201), 1:53.05 
Santa Anna 
was within 
the jaws of 
the trap. The 
bridge was 
Y cut behind 
him. In 
front of him 
was Houston 
and his little 
army of 700 
men.- All 
panic was now gone. The spirit 

of the American frontier spoke 

up again when Houston an- 

nounced his proclamation: “ The 
victims of the Alamo and the manes 
of those who were murdered at Go- 
liad call out for. a cool, deliberate 
vengeance.” 

It was a cool, deliberate ven- 
geance which began at nine o’clock 
morning. ‘‘Remember the 

Alamo!” was the terrible and men- 
acing battle cry of the thin line of men 
whose leader could do nothing but ride at 
their front for a time, cursing and com- 
manding them to hold their fire until they 
got close up—a leader who, finally shot 
down himself, saw it beyond his power to 
restrain troops who knew that there re- 
mained for them only the execution of a 
cool, deliberate vengeance. Many a rifle 
was ruined that day in the hands of its 
owner who used it as a club. Months 
afterwards visitors who saw the skulls on 
San Jacinto’s field found them cloven by 
knife thrusts of such power that the bone 
was fairly splintered under the blow. 
Never was battle fought more fiercely. 
Some 600 Mexicans were killed, 300 
wounded, and 600 taken prisoners. The 
army of Santa Anna was no more. The 
Alamo and Goliad, in so far as might be 
by human act of vengeance, had been 
avenged. 
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That Houston was now more citizen 
than frontiersman is evidenced by the fact 
that he treated Santa Anna asa prisoner of 
war, and gave him military consideration. 
The latter, weak and trembling, followed 
his captor about like a dog. At times, 
weeping, he would throw his arms about 
the neck of Sam Houston. Sometimes 
the latter would pat him on the back and 
soothe him! 

In 1837 Texas was recognized by the 
United States. Three years later she was 
recognized by France and England; and 
it is matter of history, not fully known, 
that the latter country long laid covetous 
eyes upon this new republic. It was 
Houston who made Texas a part of 
America and not of England. 

In 1841 Houston was again elected 
President of Texas—a Texas which now 
had a population of 80,000 souls. Three 
times he offered Texas to the United 
States, but it was not until 1845 that the 
dream of General: Jackson finally came 
true, and Texas was annexed to the Union. 
In the same year that egotistic, energetic, 
virile, sometimes mistaken, yet always 
enterprising statesman, Andrew Jackson, 
laid him down to rest. Sam Houston was 
on his way to Jackson’s bedside when his 
old friend died. 

Houston was the first senator from the 
new State of Texas. The history of that 
State, bloody, eventful, yet interesting 
from every industrial point of view, is not 
matter of our present concern. Let us 
look for a moment rather upon the figure 
of Sam Houston, utterly changed and born 
again. Married again, to a sweet and 
gentle lady, putting behind him all the old, 
violent ways of his younger days, in every 
way a better man, Sam Houston has, not 
hypocritically but in sheer strength of soul, 
broken absolutely from the habits which 
once held him in their thrall. Intoxicat- 
ing drink he no longer touches; the ready 
oath no longer rolls freely from his tongue. 
So far from scoffing at religion, he joins 
the Baptist Church in 1854, and joins it 
honorably, with a clear conscience and like 
a man. 

The balance of Houston’s strange story 
is easily told. He ran in advance of his 
own people. He was defeated for the 
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governorship in 1857, and defeated for 
reélection to the Senate in 1859. Yet 
during the fall of the latter year he was 
once more elected Governor of Texas. We 
now approach the time of the beginning 
of the Civil War. Houston brought Texas 
into the Union, and now he saw Texas 
proposing to leave that Union. Broken- 
hearted at the contemplation of this act, 
the old man-openly opposed this secession. 
That cost him his seat in the governor’s 
chair, and in March, 1861, he was deposed. 
Then, with his loving and faithful wife, he 
retired to privacy at Huntsville. On July 
26, 1863, the year of the battle of Vicks- 
burg, Sam Houston passed away, at the 
age of seventy years. He did not live 
quite long enough to see the final splendid 
unification of that country which he loved 
and helped to make. It was not his for- 
tune to know the history of the great solidi- 
fication of the American population of this 
continent. 

We shall scarcely find in all the wild 
history of the American West a character 
more curious, a life more eventful, or, in- 
deed, more satisfying than that of Sam 
Houston. His life was one of contrast, 
yet to some extent of repetition. It was a 
woman who came near to ruining him, and 
at last it was a woman who saved him. 
Once he resigned a governorship of his 
own free will, and once he was deposed 
from a governor’s chair. Once a drunk- 
ard, he died an abstainer. Once a blas- 
phemer, he died a self-respecting member 
of the Church. Once a politician, he died a 
statesman. Once an adventurer upon the 
frontier of a West which threatened to 
break away from the United States, he 
died an American of a united America, fit 
wholly for that name. Once a Secession- 
ist, he died a Unionist where to be a Un- 
ionist meant the sacrifice of everything and 
demanded a personal courage attained by 
few. 

Pity it is that Sam Houston did not 
live to know the United States as it exists 
to-day. He was a man who became great 
because of the demands of a great en- 
vironment. He lived:jn a region which 
was a breeder of men. His rugged and 
imposing figure foreshadowed that West 
of which he was a pioneer. 

















A SKIRMISH IN THE BRUSH 


By EDWYN SANDYS 


HE hare of American sporting lore, 
often erroneously termed “ white 
rabbit ” and “snow-shoe rabbit,” 

is the species known to science as Lepus 
americanus, and is commonly called 
the Northern hare. It is a most pe- 
culiar animal, seemingly a bundle of 
inconsistencies, yet always interesting 
to those who have learned how to inter- 
pret its apparent vagaries. Because its 
period of greatest activity is between 
sunset and sunrise, the observant sports- 
man has to glean most of his knowledge of 
hare-ways from the tracks and other sign, 
revealed by the tell-tale snow. The read- 
ing of this “sign ”’ necessarily entails a lot 
of the hardest of field work, for the hare, 
in addition to being crazily erratic, is a 
great traveler through the most difficult 
of all baffling cover. The favorite haunts 
include dense thickets of second-growth, 
the piled and twisted wreckage left by 
mighty storms, and the half-lit, tangled 
swamps which spread between lonely, 
wind-swept hills. All these make heavy 
demands~ ~9n the patience and endurance 
of whoe\ er would master the secrets they 
conceal, and I have yet to meet the man, 
who, after a successful still-hunt, did not 
realize that he had enjoyed all that was 
endurable in the line of honest toil. In 
fact, comparatively few men ever attempt 
to still-hunt a hare, although, to me at 
least, it is a very interesting task. Cur- 
iously enough, the men who scoff at it, 
and exclaim in the vulgar tongue, that 
they’d be dummed if they'd fight brush 
and sweat through ten miles of swamp for 
an unfavorably fore-judged rabbit, are 
the identical men who will plug all day on 
a turkey, or a deer track, and revile the 
man who flinches from the bucketing such 
sport is almost certain to inflict upon its 
earnest devotee. 

To my notion, there is a peculiar charm 
about trailing a hare. In the first place, 
there is a superb uncertainty about where 
you will locate the beast, or if it knows 
where it is itself. You find a fresh track, 
and if wise, you follow it in what appar- 


ently is the wrong direction, and then 
well, you just keep on following. Some- 
where, perhaps only a few yards to one 
side of where you struck the track, is the 
other end, and, of course, a hare. You 
acquire wisdom concerning this small tech- 
nicality later—possibly hours later—but 
that does not of necessity spoil the sport. 
It may be the track is first found in a briery 
thicket, which hampers all the rising 
ground, marking the edge of a great 
swampy woodland. It is easy—in fact, 
almost too easy. The hare loves swampy 
woodland, so, of course, he merely has 
skipped for a trifling distance along the 
rim, as it were,of the depression, then gone 
down and squatted under some handy log, 
from which shelter you will bounce him 
within five minutes. Theoretically this is 
sound, practically, it is a hundred-to-one 
shot on an utterly unreliable tip. Impulse 
prompts you to slant down toward the 
swamp at once, to jump him from some- 
where, promptly knock him over and be 
done with it. This will save useless potter- 
ing over foolish tracks, and also some 
valuable time. 

You cautiously skirmish along the edge 
of the swamp for one hundred yards and 
fail to find the track going in. By this 
you learn that the hare must be squatted 
somewhere upon the slope itself, so you 
move upgrade about thirty yards, and as 
cautiously work back to the starting point. 
You slip a trifle every now and then, for 
the one-leg-shorter-than-the-other _ style 
which the slope demands, is both insecure 
and amazingly tiring; but Hope springs 
eternal. Hope, however, suddenly changes 
from spring to fall, or something like that, 
as you near the spot where you left the 
track. Lo! not twenty yards beyond 
where your independent skirmishing be 
gan, is the track leading straight away 
from the swamp, and across that impos 
sible ground, an open stump-lot and a 
place where none but a condemned fool of a 
hare ever would think of setting his big feet. 
All unknown to you, there is a trifling 
swamp at the other side of the open. It 
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may be a rotten bad place, no scope, no 
modern improvements, “no nuthin’,” to 
recommend it to any hare of sense or re- 
finement; yet in spite of all the advantages 
of the larger and more accessible resort, 
the fool brute you are after suddenly de- 
cided to patronize the undesirable quar- 
ters. You have wasted time, done a lot 
of useless work and slightly ruffled your 
temper, but you finally decide to do what 
you should have done in the first place— 
i.e., stick to the trail. 

In the open, the erstwhile closely 
printed triangles of tracks suddenly show 
_ farther and farther apart, until the dis- 
tance between them becomes so great that 
you pause, and closely scan the snow to 
make sure you have not inadvertently 
missed one print. But there has been no 
mistake. The hare’s seemingly weak 
white form in reality is as lithe and strong 
as an equal bulk of springy cat-muscle, 
and the maker of your “sign” has merely 
let himself out a bit, as he can do in a truly 
amazing manner. It is true that in the 
cover he is given to poking about, merely 
hopping to and fro, as though utterly in- 
capable of even moderate speed. But in 
such shelter speed is of minor importance, 
and might prove dangerous to himself, for 
with saplings standing like the teeth of a 
gigantic comb, he might knock his brains 
out if he turned on his full voltage. He 
knows a trick much better than that. His 
apparently bulky body actually is of plank- 
like thinness in the cross-section, in fact, if 
there be plenty of space up and down, he 
can about squeeze through any place his 
head will pass, so, in cover, he hops here 
and there, slipping through the narrowest 
spaces, and favoring them because he is 
perfectly aware how few of his four-footed 
foes are geared for his narrow-gauge roads. 
His deadliest foes are the lynx, bobcat, 
great horned owl, and the fox. The lynx 
and bobcat never attempt to run him, but 
spring from ambush, possibly making a 
leap or so in pursuit, should the first at- 
tempt fail. The fox will hide and spring 
cat-fashion, but he has a set of running- 
gear which no cat, except that marvel the 
cheetah, ever possessed, so when Reynard’s 
first pounce fails, it frequently is followed 
by a swift chase, dog fashion, which some- 
times extends for a considerable distance. 
That a fox could surely run down a hare 
in the open, may be accepted as a fact, for 


the red fellow is not only swift, but clever 
at turning, as well as a notorious stayer. 
The hare’s great weakness is a lack of stay- 
ing power, and while I have seen him cover 
a couple of hundred yards at an almost 
marvelous rate, I suspect that a quarter, 
or, at most, a half-mile at top speed would 
find him “all out ” and winded. 

It was once my good fortune to see a dog 
actually run down and capture a hare, but 
only the peculiar conditions enabled the 
infernal canine to perform his criminal 
feat. The dog was a pure-bred pointer, 
exceedingly greyhoundish as to type, a 
rattling fast worker on the upland, but a 
fool on fur. I blush to acknowledge that 
I owned and broke him, and—and—“ It 
looks like some of your work!” as a certain 
professional once dryly remarked, after 
the pointer in question had made an awful 
faux pas right before field-trial company. 
But to the chase. 

It was near the end of December when 
hares are white, and a sudden warm spell 
and heavy rains had melted all the snow, 
and flooded every swamp and hollow brim- 
full. In consequence all the hares had 
been compelled to take to the ridges, and 
naturally were unable to follow their reg- 
ular runways. We were working the 
highlands for a last turn at the grouse and 
quail, and had reached a tract of about 
three acres which was almost surrounded 
by water, when the trouble began. An 
ass of a hare jumped straight before my 
dog, and away they went, lickety-split, 
perhaps ten yards apart. Upon the sod- 
den leaves the hare showed up like the 
white ball on a new billiard-cloth, and my 
stanch reprobate had the chance of his 
life. It was a noble steeplechase, which 
neither whistle nor voice could check. 
At first I was afraid my noble courser 
would knock his brains out, then I was 
afraid he wouldn’t and I prayed for some- 
thing good and hard like rock-maple to 
rise up against him, and destroy this brute 
that was heaping shame upon me, and, 
incidentally, threatening an apoplectic fit 
for my friend. 

They ringed the highland and passed us, 
going like smoke; and neither gaining a 
yard. The excitement of the thing had 
got hold of us, so, as the dog was little 
good anyway, I decided to let them run it 
out. Both were doing all they knew, but 
as they swept around the lower curve, the 
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dog began to gain. Back they came, 
straight as a die for our position, and when 
within fifteen yards, the hare suddenly 
quit and merely tottered forward. Per- 
haps he saw us, and the sight broke his 
failing heart; in any event, in an instant 
the dog was on him and we heard a gasp- 
ing wail, so excruciatingly pitiful, that the 
fun of the thing fled on electric wings. 
Yet no great harm was done. The fool 
dog had no idea of killing, but merely lay 
there panting like a locomotive, and with 
a paw gently pressing his prize, which we 
promptly released. 

The best day for still-hunting is one of 
those windless, sunny delights which oc- 
casionally come up North. Then there 
is a magic in the air, and a glorious bright- 
ness everywhere, which make a chap feel 
that it’s good to be alivé. You start 
properly booted and garbed for the work 
in hand, which means miles of walking, 
and you follow the first fresh track, till 
finally, from under some log or brush-pile, 
you bounce your white quarry and clean 
kill, or miss, as the case happens to be. 
This sort of thing keeps you keen and ex- 
pectant, for there is no telling from where 
the quarry will spring. Most likely for 
a dozen times you will make up your mind 
he is under this log, or that brush-pile, and 
so steal up with gun at the ready, and vain- 
ly kick at the cover, only to presently dis- 
cern the track still leading on. The thir- 
teenth time you find the trail trending 
toward some insignificant clump of stuff, 
wherein no hare could find shelter. You 
pass this clump to pick up the trail be- 
yond, and your ear catches a faint click 
of twigs, or the tail of your eye some move- 
ment, and you whirl likea flash. You are 
just in time to see a long, lithe white form 
curving downward from a graceful leap, 
and there are only two things to do, 
and you do one or the other there and 
then. 

And as the long, observant work ex- 
tends over the white page, you read many 
things not directly concerning hares. The 
story of a night, its joys and sorrows, 
comedies and tragedies, is plainly written 
for the trained eyes to read. Here was a 
deadly ambush, yonder a pursuit that 
failed. Here again was a fair fight which 
left a trifleof fur and muchdisturbed snow, 
while a few yards farther on lies the site 
of a happy reunion of peaceful friends 
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joined for a witch-like frolic under the sil- 
ver moon. Little tracks like stitching in 
cambric prove where hasting wood-mice 
crossed vast barrens, which to you look 
like ten-yard open spots, but the point of 
view is different. The wee furry folk 
hurried because they knew the dangers 
of the open desolation—how awful, dark, 
silent shapes with eyes of flame are given 
to falling from upper mystery upon small 
fat people who lose time while crossing 
moonlit spaces. Hence they did their 
snow-stitching like the housewife’s pride 
—swiftly, silently and straight, to the other 
end. The man who can still-hunt a hare 
through all the intricacies of its night’s 
wanderings, and not learn a lot about other 
wood-folk, never will earn fame as a 
tracker of nobler quarry; for if this sport 
be merely the A B C of woodcraft, yet, 
like the first step in other schools, it has 
a value all its own. 

As may readily be imagined, still-hunt- 
ing strongly appeals only to those who 
think more of cultivating the observation 
habit than of the game to be secured. By 
far the most popular method of hare-hunt- 
ing in such strongholds of the white fellow 
as New England and Ontario, is driving 
with beagles, harriers, or other hounds, of 
not more than medium size. Of course, 
a truly wise man will not allow a hound 
intended for deer, or fox, torunahare. If 
he does, there will be trouble some day 
when the larger quarry is desired in a 
country where hares abound. 

The best ground I have ever seen for 
driving hares is where a lumber-road 
crosses an immense swamp. A hound or 
two started at one end of this swamp are 
almost certain to drive across the road, 
where four guns placed about one hundred 
yards apart will properly cover the cream 
of the territory. This sort of sport is 
something like hounding deer, but the 
shooting is more difficult, owing to the fact 
that hares almost invariably cross such 
openings at top speed. All things con- 
sidered, this is a very pretty form of shoot- 
ing, and lest any one should fall into error 
regarding the seemingly easy proposition 
of bowling over a hare driven up by a dog, 
I may as well state that none but a crack 
performer will average more than half 
his hares, taking them as they happen to 
come. In the first place, the animals at 
ordinary gun range appeai to be almost 
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pure white, and the entire background is 
a snow effect; secondly, one seldom can 
see the game before it suddenly shoots into 
the open, perhaps to clear the road in one 
beautiful leap,or, at most, to but touch the 
ground once in the open, ere rising again 
in a long, rubbery bound. In addition, 
the tongueing of the dog is no reliable 
guide, for he may be anywhere between 
ten and one hundred or more yards behind 
his hare. All of which means that from 
the moment the dog begins to drive in 
earnest, all hands must remain keenly 
watchful, and strung for instant action. 
That there may be long, anxious minutes 
of this strained watchfulness, is merely 
what is to be expected, and this sort of 
thing seldom improves the shooting. 
(Juite frequently, too, one’s first chance is 
at twenty, and the second at fifty yards, 
and to stop a flying shape the size of a cat 
at any point between these two ranges is 
no mean test of marksmanship. I am a 
quick shot, perhaps as quick as an ordi- 
nary man can be, without actually snap- 
ping, yet many and many a time has the 


swift white fellow bounced into view and 
out again, before the gun had a chance to 
speak its little piece. 

Fairly hit, the stoutest hare will go down 
like a wet rag. I have heard men yarn 
about losing wounded fliers which carried 
away ounces of lead, but I have yet to see 
an instance of such unusual shot-carrying 
ability. The hares which have run into 
lead of mine, and they number quite a few, 
stopped right there, or thereabouts, and 
often to merely a few straggling pellets. 
My private opinion is that the swiftest 
leaper of them all cannot carry more shot 
than a canary. 

Upon the best grounds, when the dogs 
are what they should be, one gun might 
account for from ten to twenty-five hares 
in the short day, and the man who thinks 
such a day is not an enjovable experience 
either is a confirmed foe of fur, or he never 
has stood at the ready, while the forest 
rang with wild dog-music, and the ghostly 
white snow-shoer flung himself from gray 
saplings to trail, thence headlong to sap- 
lings again. 


THE RAPE OF THE WILDERNESS 


By HAROLD CHILD 


ITH each stroke of biting blade, 


On cypress, oak and pine ; 


The pendulum of Destiny, 


Knells death to art sublime. e 























THE GREAT CUTHBERT ROOKERY 


By HERBERT K. JOB 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


known to the plume-hunters that 

somewhere in the great mangrove 
swamp that covers the southern extremity 
of Florida was a large rookery, or breeding 
colony, of herons, egrets, and other water- 
birds whose plumes were in great demand 
in the millinery market. Hitherto all 
efforts to locate it had been unavailing—a 
fact which will surpriseno one who has been 
even to the portals of that terrible wilder- 


A kon fifteen years ago it was 


ness. At length, an individual named 
Cuthbert, with a hardihood worthy of a 
better cause, made a business of tracing 
out this mysterious rookery. Starting 
from the southern end of the west coast, 
probably somewhere in Whitewater Bay, 
he watched the flight of the birds, formed 
a conclusion as to the exact direction of 
their course, and plunged into the bewil- 
dering maze of the mangrove swamp. 
With a light canoe and a meager outfit, 





White Ibis Returning to Its Nest in the Red Mangoes. 
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he paddled along channels or lakes, wher- 
ever possible. When it was not, he car- 
ried canoe and outfit on his back, strug- 
gling through the tropical tangle, and 
sleeping among the mangrove roots when 
night overtook him. From time to time 
he climbed a tree and verified his course 
by that of the birds. All the time he was 
fighting the hordes of mosquitoes that 
make the life of man there almost intoler- 
able. 

How many days he was thus engaged is 
not known. At last he reached the tangled 
shore of a round, open lake about a mile 
and a half across. Nearly in the middle 
of it he saw a small island of some two 
acres, densely overgrown with mangrove 
trees, whose dark foliage was almost hid- 
den under a canopy of snow-white birds— 
ibises, herons, and egrets—with others of 
darker plumage. Multitudes were perched 
upon the trees, while no less a company 
were coming and going. It must have 
been a beautiful and wonderful sight, a 
theme for the artist, a vision for the poet. 
But our plume-hunter was not of that sort; 
his aspirations could only be expressed in 
terms of dollars. Making a closer inves- 
tigation, he found that the islet was 
crowded with thousands upon thousands 
of the very birds whose plumage would 
bring the highest prices. There they were 
at his mercy, the nesting-season at its 
height, brooding their eggs and feeding 
their young. 

Did Cuthbert hasten to spread the joy- 
ous news among the few human inhabi- 
tants of that wilderness—Indians, hunters, 
and outlaws in hiding in the swamps ? 
Not at all; the secret was locked up in his 
own breast, and meanwhile he was hard 
at work. The crack of his rifle, hardly 
louder than the snap of a twig, and in- 
audible only a few rods away, attracted 
the attention of not a single stray hunter. 
Weeks went by, and matters were very 
different upon the island. No bird now 
winged its way to the solitude, save bands 
of buzzards and fish crows. Swarms of 
flies buzzed around the thousands of nests 
whose only occupants were the decaying 
young that had starved to death. On the 
ground were reeking piles of the bodies 
of their natural protectors, each with a 
strip of skin and plumage torn from its 
back. The rookery was—as the local 
term of the plumers has it—“ shot out.” 
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The buzzards were gorged and happy, 
and so was the brutal Cuthbert over his 
$1,800—from the wholesale milliners— 
so the story goes. 

Quite recently our guide—the game- 
warden—had visited the spot, and, find- 
ing that quite a colony of birds had again 





located there, posted game-protection 
notices. Naturally I was anxious to see 


this remarkable place, but had to let the 
rest of my party go there first without 
me, while I was recovering from the effects 
of drinking swamp water. After they had 
returned home, I took the trip alone with 
the guide. 

To reach that rookery involves what no 
one but a thorough enthusiast ought to 
venture upon. The first stage is to push 
or drag a skiff a dozen miles over the “ soft- 
soap flats,” the mud being well up to the 
knees—such is Barnes’ Sound near the 
mainland. This occupied us till midnight, 
with the pleasure, then, of sleeping on 
some boards across the thwarts of the boat, 
out in the rain. The second stage is 
sculling, pushing, chopping, and dragging 
the boat for seven miles through a series 
of channels, completely overgrown and 
choked up with roots and branches of the 
mangrove, that connects a chain of shal- 
iow lakes. The openings to these pass- 
ages are entirely hidden by the jungle; it 
would be suicidal for a stranger to the 
country to attempt the trip unguided. 
Even after having made it once, I know 
I could not find the way alone, nor could 
I when I was at the rookery have found 
the way out. 

It was afternoon when, pretty well tired, 
we saw the waters of the desired lake 
sparkling through the green of the blinding 
thicket. For a time I forgot the torment- 
ing mosquitoes as I strained my eyes for 
the first glimpse of the islet. There it lay 
out in the lake, not altogether white with 
birds, yet with enough of them in evidence 
to verify the wonderful tales that I had 
heard. The tree-tops were dotted with 
white, and there was a constant proces- 
sion of birds to and from the island. 

We ate dinner out on the lake, to 
avoid the clouds of “skeets,’”’ then cleared 
a spot for camp in the mangrove swamp 
on the shore nearest the island, after which 
we pulled for the rookery. The nearer 
we approached, the more birds were 
visible; many white, some black, and 
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others of intermediate shades. I sat in 
the stern with the Reflex camera in my 
lap, the slide withdrawn from a five by 
seven, and the focal-plane shutter set for 
one five-hundredth of a second. The sky 
was well filled with broken clouds, through 
which the sun shone at intervals. When 
the boat was within a few rods of the isl- 
and, the guide thumped an oar upon the 
thwart, whereupon quite a cloud of white 
ibises rose from the nearest mangroves, 
giving me the desired opportunity for my 
first picture. This was upon the west 
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a great fan. One of them, surprised by 
the boat near its nest, appeared completely 
terrified, and fell to the water, along the 
surface of which it went beating and 
fluttering past us. This was on the east 
side of the island; on the north a great 
blue heron started out, and the ibises be- 
gan to fly again; thus we completed the 
circuit. Once more around, and I had a 
goodly number of hopeful snapshots to my 
credit. 

Then we landed on the northern side, 
running the boat up into a sort of little 
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side of the island, where most of the ibises 
and also egrets, seemed to be located. 
We now rowed around the island south 
and east, keeping close to its densely over- 
grown shore. A few rods further, and a 
lot of great black Florida cormorants be- 
gan springing and fluttering from the low 
mangroves, to fly out in bands over the 
lake and alight out in the water. A little 
further along numbers of little blue and 
Louisiana herons began to start up, and 
then, with tremendous flapping, past us 
would come an anhinga—the curious 
“snake-bird”” or “water turkey” of the 
South—its slender, snake-like neck out- 
stretched, and the long tail spread out like 


bayou. Over us arched the tangled 
branches of the mangroves, which grew 
out into the water from the low muddy 
shore. Every step was attended with 
alarms and confusion. The trees, not 
over about thirty feet high anywhere, were 
filled with nests in almost every possible 
crotch. The owners scrambled away, 
squawking—Louisiana herons, white ibises 
and anhingas—at this point. Young 
herons seemed to be everywhere, pretty 
well grown, climbing and fluttering from 
branch to branch. 

The first nest that I especially noted, 
close to the boat and about ten feet above 
the water, held four young anhingas, per- 
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haps half grown, clad in suits of buff- 
colored down, with some dark feathers 
sprouting on the wings. It was a fine sub- 
ject for the camera, and I proceeded to 
climb a neighboring tree. As I did so, 
one of the youngsters dropped headlong 
from the nest to the water beneath and 
disappeared from view; I could see it 
swimming off below the surface. An- 
other climbed out among the branches; 
but the two others stayed and let me drive 
my screw-bolt into a branch and set up 
the camera. One of them was still 
enough, whereas the other little wretch 
kept darting out its neck at me, serpent- 
fashion, making it hard to secure the ex- 
posure of a second’s duration necessary 
there in the shade. This being done, 
there was another brood of three, just 
beyond, to work upon. The mother 
snake-birds would fly into the network 
of the branches, and leave with a great 
fluttering as soon as they caught sight of 
the intruder. 

A few steps then brought us to the main 
ibis colony, where hundreds were nesting 
in an area of rather low trees growing out 
of the water. Every movement on our 
part caused an uproar of croaking notes 
and a beating of many wings. Especially 
ominous to them seemed the snapping of 
a twig, possibly suggesting the report of 
the small rifle of the plume-hunter, though 
it may have been the mere suddenness of 
the sound. The ibis is a beautiful bird, 
snowy white, save for the black primaries 
and the deep carmine bill and_ legs. 
Though timid,-it is not very shy, and I was 
glad to find that if I kept still, sheltering 
myself in the undergrowth, the ibises 
would alight quite near me. It was very 
hard in such a thicket to secure an unob- 
structed view. However, I managed to 
find two fairly good spots, and with the 
telephoto lens secured a number of ibis 
pictures. 

All the nests of these water-birds are 
rude platforms of sticks in some forking 
branch, usually without soft lining. 
Although the nest of the ibises are lined 
with green mangrove leaves, they are the 
most flimsily built nest of any of the birds, 
and hardly do justice to the two or three 
beautifully mottled eggs that they contain. 

Not only were there no young ibises 
hatched in this rookery, but the eggs were 
all fresh, and many of the sets incomplete. 
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The other kinds of birds, for the most part, 
had young, and it looked as though these 
ibises might have recently arrived here 
from some devastated rookery elsewhere, 
especially as we found the young ibises 
well grown in another locality. 

Besides man, the fish-crows and buz- 
zards prove troublesome and destructive. 
They were flying about the rookery in con- 
siderable numbers. The crows were es- 
pecially tame, and would follow us about, 
alighting upon the nests that the ibises 
had just left at our approach, to eat the 
eggs. Some would do this on the spot, 
others would be seen flying off with an egg 
impaled upon the bill. For this reason 
I tried not to make more disturbance in 
the rookery than was absolutely necessary. 

While I was among the ibises’ nests, I 
heard a series of harsh rattling grunts, 
whose author I found to be an American 
egret, that flew back and forth over me and 
then alighted in a tree-top to watch. It 
was a most beautiful sight, the tall, slender 
white bird, with long graceful neck, and 
back loaded with elegant ‘‘aigrette”’ plumes 
which drooped down over the wings. 
These are the prize of the plume-hunter, 
and for them this beautiful species and 
others have been reduced to the verge of ex- 
termination. These swamps of southern 
Florida are about the last holding-ground 
of the pitiful remnant. But here was the 
egret’s nest, about fifteen feet up a man- 
grove. In it were three little egrets, 
rather ragged and uncouth in their in- 
cipient white plumage, yet quaint and 
interesting. Not far away were several 
other nests of this species, each containing 
two or three young. One family of them 
were large enough to fly a little, and could 
just flutter from tree to tree and keep out 
of my reach. Another brood of two were 
at the climbing stage, but I managed to 
drive them back to the nest and photo- 
graph them with the Reflex camera, in the 
open sunlight that bathed the tops of the 
mangroves. The eggs of the egret are in 
color a light greenish blue, like most 
herons’ eggs. 

Out near the edge of the island, on the 
very tops of the trees, were the nests of the 
Florida cormorants, rather compact struc- 
tures, but very dirty. Some of them held 
from two to four soiled whitish eggs, but 
in the majority there were small, naked, 
black young, repulsive in appearance. 
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They lay squirming 
in the nests, unable 
even to sit up, and 
suggested reptiles 
rather than birds. 
The common say- 
ing is that the cor- 
morants are breed- 
ing every month in 
the year save one- 
but which that one 
was, nobody seems 
to know. In only 
one nest were the 
young of good size, 
and it was only with 
considerable — diffi- 
culty that I could 
even take snapshots 
of them, balancing 
myself upon the top- 
most twigs of the 
tree, not without 
some solicitude for the welfare of my neck 
and limbs, and for the heavy camera. 
There were other nests close by, and the 
mother cormorants were solicitous for their 
young, alighting near me, and allowing 
me some snapshots at them. They might 
well be anxious, for the naked young can- 
not bear the hot rays of the sun, and they 
would have died, even during my short 
stay, had I not covered them with leaves. 

Everywhere on the island there were 
many nests of the 
little Louisiana her- 
on. Some of them 
still held eggs—cu- 
riously, in this rook- 
ery almost always 
three, whereas last 
year,in central 
Florida, I invaria- 
bly found four or 
fivetoanest. Wher 
ever the young her- 
ons were large 
enough to. stand, 
they would usually 
scramble out of the 
nest when I tried to 
photograph them. 
It was only with 
much difficulty that 
I finally secured a 
picture of a whole 
family of young at 


Cuthbert Rookery 





Half-grown American Egrets on Nest. 


home. [also caught a well-grown young- 
ster and posed him upon a branch, de- 
spite his strong inclination to leave me. 

Then came an inspection of the com- 
paratively small colony of the little blue 
heron along the eastern shore of the island, 
where they nested in the mangroves out 
over the water. There were usually four 
blue eggs in their nests, or varying num- 
bers of young. At first these young are 
pure white; later some slaty-blue feathers 





Young Little Blue Heron, which is White in Youth, Turning to Dark Bluish-gray in 
the Adult. - 
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Young Florida Cormorants in Their Nests. 


crop out; but it is not until their second 
year that they don the complete dark uni- 
form of the adult. One poor little white 
fellow had fallen from one of the nests into 
the water and was clinging to a branch, 
nearly chilled and exhausted. I put him 


back into his cradle of twigs out at the 
end of the branches, and borrowed one of 
his dry and contented brothers to pose 
upon a more accessible branch, where he 
I also 


sat very sweetly for his picture. 


% 2 s . 


Young American Egrets in Nests—the Adult Wears the Beautiful Aigrette Plumes in 


Nesting Time. 
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secured views of the 
adults in flight and 
upon the trees, from 
the boat. 

Upon their pre- 
vious visit here, my 
friends had seen 
twelve roseate 
spoonbills at one 
time flying about, 
and had examined 
a few nests, con- 
taining either three 
large eggs, beauti- 
fully blotched with 
lilac, or the young, 
covered with rosy 
down, all of tender 
age. Now they 
were all gone, the 
nest having been 
plundered by crows 
or buzzards. The 
only trace of them left was a single spoon- 
bill’s egg in an ibis’s nest, along with two 
eggs of the ibis. The ibis may have been 
using a deserted spoon-bill’s nest. 

We remained in this remote spot for 
parts of three days, the above being a con- 
densed summary of our doings and ob- 
servations. Occasional great blue herons 
and wood ibises were noted, but these 
were, like ourselves, merely visitors. When 
we rowed over in the morning from camp, 
a band of fish-crows 
remained to see 
what they could 
steal, while another 
flock accompanied 
us to the rookery to 
rob the nests. How 
we longed to wring 
their black necks! 
At evening a flock 
of six of the rare 
everglade kite, 
probably a family 
party, would repair 
to the rookery — 
doubtless from the 
everglade marshes 
only a few miles 
further inland—and 
soar over the island. 
I secured a rather 
faint snapshot pho- 
tograph, taken 














Young Anhingas, or Snake-like Birds, in Nest. 


after sunset, of the sextette soaring. It 
is impossible to estimate with anything 
like accuracy the census of such a rook- 
ery. One of the party thought there 
were some eight thousand birds. There 
may have been that many, or only half the 
number. The Louisiana herons were the 
most numerous, and may have had one 
thousand nests or more. Next would 
come the ibises with some six hundred. 
Reckoning that the cormorants had one 
hundred and fifty, anhingas one hundred, 
little blue herons eighty, and the egrets 
about twenty, the whole would count up 
approximately about two thousand nests, 
or four thousand birds. This is a very 
moderate estimate; the actual number 
may easily have been much greater. 
Our stay at this remarkable place was a 
constant succession of wonders and de- 
lights to the spirit, but of miseries to the 
flesh. The mosquitoes were there in 
numbers beyond relief, and made life a 
burden. Photographing was torture, and 


worst of all was the changing and packing 
of plates at night, out in the open air. So 
thick were the insects that I could hardly 
lay a plate in the box without mashing 
some of them under it on the film. We 
slept among the mangrove roots, with no 
cover but our blankets and the mosquito 
net of cheese-cloth, without which last a 
man could not live. One of the nights 
was showery, and as I lay there with the 
guide, many miles from another human 
being, feeling the rain spattering in my 
face, and listening to the roaring hum 
of the insect scourge outside—alas, and 
inside—the net, and the cccasional scream 
of some wild animal in the swamp, I al- 
most wished that I was out of the wilder- 
ness. On the third day the guide felt ill, 
and, after a morning’s work, we started 
back, reaching headquarters about mid- 
night. The Cape Sable region is a tough 
proposition. But think of staying on a 
two-acre island in a wilderness lake with 
thousands of splendid birds! 
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A COUNTRY CLUB IN 


when they aren’t making a living 
indoors were talking one night re- 
cently in the lobby of a Chicago hotel. 
“Tt’s wonderful,” said a New Yorker 
enthusiastically, “the way the people are 
getting outdoors. It’s getting to be an 
every-day necessity. I was up in New 
England a week or so ago, and little towns 
that seem ten times as rural as the Van 
Cortlandt links have well organized coun- 
try clubs with pagoda-like little club- 
houses and golf and tennis and all. It’ll be 
the same way in the West in a few years. 
“Tt’s the same way now, only its differ- 
ent,” said a man from Oklahoma City. 
“We aren’t as civilized out here as you are 
in the East. We’d rather catch a two- 
pound bass than go around in bogie. 
We’ve a country club down our way 
that’s built on the old-fashioned principle. 
A year ago last spring the idea struck 
somebody, and in a mighty short time the 


| ALF a dozen men who live out doors 


* The rapid advance of the Country Club idea is start- 
lingly brought to mind by the photograph, printed 
above, of a club-house in Oklahoma City, where a few 
years ago squatters were galloping across the prairie 
to stake out building lots. 


, 
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stock of congenial organization was sold, 
the cash was paid and forty acres of land 
were bought. 

“There was only one place nearby that 
was right for the purpose, and that was 
where the forty acres were, at the junction 
of Crutcho Creek and the North Canadian 
River, about eight miles from town. We 
got, in addition, leases on the waters of 
Crutcho Creek for some distance up 
stream. We stocked the creek with bass 
last year, and there’ll be ten thousand more 
in the stream before next season. There’s 
good shooting in every direction. That’s 
what we like, shooting and fishing. 

“We have a club-house with twenty-one 
sleeping-rooms, parlor, dining-room and 
kitchen. It really isn’t much more than a 
big frame shelter. You see, we didn’t plan 
a country club with the idea of staying in- 
side or sitting on the piazzas. We wanted 
to get out doors. 

“That seems to sound allright,” said an 
elderly man from the far West. What 
beats me is, how, when you once get out 
in the open, you’re fools enough to go 
back and shut yourselves in again.” 











PHOTOGRAPHING FIELD DOGS IN ACTION 


By EDWARD A. DONNALLY 


WAS deeply interested in reading the 

| article in OuTING by Mr. Howard B. 
Rathbone, entitled, “Field Dogs in 
Action,” and appreciated Mr. Rathbone’s 
experience in attempting to obtain a good 
photograph of the hunting dog on a point, 
and his trials and tribulations, and disap- 
pointments at the ill success of what prom- 


one fairly good one. In the writer’s opin- 
ion they are all failures, for the reason that 
his dogs’ heads and tails are all either too 
low or too high, which never occurs when 
the dog has a strong scent. His groups 


are very bad because of the above effect. 
In only one or two instances has he repro- 
duced the dog as the eye sees him when he 
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Photograph by Schreiber & Sons. 


Ch. Malwyd Sirdar. 


ised to be such a natural reproduction by the 
camera of the hunting dog ona point. To 
those who have never attempted to repro- 
duce him in this position the results of nu- 
merous trials will be very discouraging. 
The dog never appears on the plate as he 
appears to the eye. He is always more or 
less relaxed, and very seldom in a rigid 
position when the plate is developed. 
These two photographs of setters taken 
in action I was four years in obtaining, 
and out of a hundred or more attempts 
made, only these two were successful. In 
all of Mr. Rathbone’s reproduced photo- 
graphs he has not succeeded in obtaining 


is on a strong scent, and in each case the 
dog was so far from the camera that the 
effect is all lost. In the two photographs 
which I am sending you the dogs have a 
strong scent and are perfectly rigid, and 
the backgrounds prove that they were 
taken afield; and under no circumstances 
could the pictures have been produced 
unless the dogs had a strong scent of the 
birds, otherwise, the tails would be up or 
down. These pictures were not snap 
shots, but were deliberately taken. The 
camera was set on the tripod after the stand 
was made, the distance carefully measured, 
the camera focused, and two negatives 





Setter photographed by Mr. Donnally. 


made of each dog. They are enlarge- 
ments from a 4 x § plate, and in the orig- 


inals the dogs are so perfectly in focus that 
almost every hair on their bodies can be 
distinguished. The dogs perhaps do not 


look as handsome as they might, because 
of their feather having been cut close to 
avoid the murderous burrs which are so 
prevalent in the South, where the pictures 
were taken. 


Setter photographed by Mr. Donnally. 
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BREATHLESSNESS 


THE PROGRESS OF FATIGUE AS SEEN IN THE FACE 


By R. TAIT 

HE runner who sets out on a two- 

mile race usually passes through 

two distinct stages of exhaustion. 

In the first quarter, if the pace be fast, he 
feels the first symptoms of breathlessness 
—the throbbing temples, the surging in 

the ears, and the tightness about the chest 
that makes so many men drop out before 
completing half the distance. This might 
be called acute fatigue; but if he can keep 
on, the distress passes away. The heart 
and lungs 
work a little 
harderandat 
last succeed 
in catching 
up with their 
task of puri- 
fying the 
increased 
stream of 
sewage 
brought to 
the lungs by 
the blood, to 
be carried off 
in the form 
of gases by 
respiration. 
The distress 
disappears 
from the 
face, the 
lungs seem to 
regain the 
power to ex- 
pand, and a 
crushing 


weight ap- 
pears to have 
been lifted 
from the 
chest. The 
head be 


comes clear, 
and the mus 
cles act with 
renewed vig- 
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or and elasticity. 
second wind. 
Though breathlessness may be de- 
scribed as acute fatigue, fatigue is not 
chronic breathlessness. Breathlessness is 


The man has got his 


a form of suffocation, sudden in its onset, 
while true fatigue is a general poisoning 
of the whole system and exhaustion of all 
its powers—a test of stamina rather than 
of that lung capacity required in the more 
rapid pace of a 


middle-distance race. 
Many by- 
products — of 
muscular ac- 
tion are not 
carried off by 
the lungs, 
and,although 
insidious in 
their action, 
they sap the 
vital powers 
as surely as 
those that 
are quickly 
thrown off in 
the outpoured 
breath. 

If breath- 
lessness may 
be compared 
to the imper- 
ative need for 
water felt by 
a thirsty 
man, then fa- 
tigue may be 
likened to 
the gnawing 
pangs of hun- 
ger, less ur- 
gent, but un- 
dermining 
the powers 
with cer- 
tainty. 

After the 
relief felt by 





























Breathlessness 


getting his 
second wind, 
the runner 
begins to no- 
tice a general 
lassitude 
creeping over 
him. Hus 
muscles _ be- 
come slower 
and slower in 
responding 
to his will; 
the effort: to 
make his 
limbs move 
requires 
greater and 
increasing 
concentra- 
tion of atten- 
tion, and the 
leg or thigh 
may become 
knotted with 
cramps from 
the accumu- 
lation of irri- 
tating poi- 
sons in the 
substance of 
his muscles. 
Lassitude 
gradually 
deepens; 


. 
At 


group after 
group of 
muscles _ re- 


fuse to continue their work, until the 
weary runner staggers along with relaxed 
grip, yielding ankle, fallen jaw, and eyes 
closing into temporary paralysis. 

In Fig. 1 we have a picture of George 
Orton at the finish of a hard mile race. 
In his face we miss the anxious, haggard 
look of the breathless man. His forehead 
shows rather a slight frown than a look of 
pain; his eyes are half closed, and his lips 
are retracted gently from the parted teeth. 
His cheek hangs flaccid and the nostrils 
are but slightly expanded. The whole 
expression is that of a man weary, fagged 
out, and ready to drop. When the fatigue 
becomes intense, there is a strong desire 
to close the eyes, and the fight to keep them 
open gives rise to a very characteristic 
look, Across the forehead we then see 





Fig. 2. 
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wrinkles ap- 
pear, the eye- 
brows being 
drawn up 
and_ highly 
arched. The 
muscle that 
now acts is 
more gener- 
ally associ- 
ated with the 
expression of 
surprise, and 
the upper 
part of the 
face assumes 
this look. 
But it is con- 
tradicted by 
the drooping 
eyelids. In 
the snapshot, 
Fig. 2, this 
condition is 
shown: the 
eyebrows are 
raised,yet the 
eyes are al- 
most closed. 
The finish of 
a race, in 
Fig. 3, illus- 
trates how 
runners try 
to keep their 
eyes open 
when very 
tired. The 
leader shows that condition of the forehead 
I have just described, but in the lower part 
of the face we see in all the lines about the 
mouth the typical contraction that shows 
the strain of a final spurt. The curious con- 
tradictory expression on his face seems to 
be thoroughly appreciated by the specta- 
tors. The second man is looking out from 
beneath his drooped eyelids by throwing 
his head back, as if to rest the tired muscles 
of the neck by balancing it instead of hold- 
ing it in position by muscular effort. This 
balancing of the head is always a sign of 
fatigue. 

In Fig. 5 we see the typical face of fa- 
tigue after the urgency of breathlessness 
has passed. The eyebrows retain a slight 
frown; the eyelids are heavy as with sleep; 
the irregular retraction of the upper lip 


Ware 
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from the teeth gives a slight 
look of pain to the cheek, 
which is otherwise relaxed 
and placid. The mouth is 
half open, and the lower lip 
hangs loosely from the parted 
teeth. The eyebrows have 
just such an appearance in 
deep thought, or during the 
painful attention with which 
one listens to an indistinct 
speaker, or watches a distant 
object in an uncertain light. 
The face is almost idiotic in 
its general vacancy. Such 
a stupid look is well depicted 
by Hogarth in his pictures of 
drunkards. In a “ Mid- 
night Modern Conversation ”’ 
he shows an orgie with the 
guests in all stages of intoxi- 
cation. One man especially, 
in the foreground, shows the 
drooping eyes and relaxed 








features of one far advanced Fig. s. 

in drink, but accompanied 

by a half smile that gives a peculiar silli- The chief difference between this mask 
ness to the general look of vacuity. and Hogarth’s drunkard is the trace of 


Duffey, Champion Sprinter of the World, in His Stride Going Easily. 
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pain in the lower part of 
the face mask. That fixed 
expression is to be seen in 
boxers when in that condi- 
tion known as “groggy.” 
The face only too truly ex- 
presses the stupid indiffer- 
ence with which they stand 
with listless, hanging arms, 
awaiting the knock-out blow. 

The mask shown in Fig. 
6 represents that point of 
fatigue in which the effort to 
keep the eyes open occupies 
almost the entire attention 
of the runner, already in the 
last stages of exhaustion. 
The long doubly curved 
wrinkles running across the 
brow, the drawn up and 
highly arched eyebrows, 
show their endeavor to raise 
the lids, since the muscle that 
usually performs this office 
can no longer be made to act. 
The nostrils are expanded, 
and the lips are drawn out- 
ward and downward by that 
large muscle which marks the 
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Fig. 6. 


Fig. 3. 
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chin thrust forward as it is 
in Fig. 3. 

The expression is that of a 
man making a last effort to 
fight off collapse. It warns 
the spectator of imminent 
breakdown. When this last 
feeble effort of the muscles 
of expression is exhausted, 
the face gives mute expres- 
sion to the last stage of fa- 
tigue; the countenance takes 
on a look of absolute apathy, 
the heavy eyes close,thecheeks 
hang relaxed, and the widely 
gaping mouth completes the 
pathetic picture of collapse. 

As this finish of a race is 
fortunately very rare — for 
few runners will push their 
powers to this extremity of 
endurance—I have not been 
able to get many photographs 
showing it. The most typi- 
cal is in Fig. 7. Of these 
three figures the last man 


. neck with lines running downward and_ shows the typical face of fatigue; his head 
backward from the jaw, giving to this part is thrown back, his eyes are almost closed, 
of the face a look of strain and distress. and his eyebrows are arched. He has 
The head is thrown backward and the almost given up the struggle. The second 








man shows the face of violent effort. He 
is evidently making a grim fight for first 
place and is putting every ounce of his 
strength into a last spurt. 

It is in the leader, however, that we see 
the signs of collapse, and if there were 
another five yards to run he might fall. 
Already his ankle is yielding; his smooth, 
expressionless face and dropped jaw in- 


dicate overwhelming lassitude; his legs 
move mechanically, but without power; 
his hearing is dull and his sight dim. If 
we could watch him in the flesh, we should 
see, instead of the ruddy color of health, 


a chalky or greenish hue. In another 
moment or two he must waver, stagger, 
go on blindly for a few steps, and then 
plunge forward, limp, done up, finished. 
































* Of course, I know it is better to build a cathedral than to make a boot ; but I think it is better to actually 
make a boot than only to dream about building a cathedral.” 


I wish to assure the friends of 
Leonidas Hubbard, Jun., of 
there being not the slightest oc- 
casion for apprehension of his safety. He 
ventured into the interior of Labrador to 
find the Nascaupee Indians that never 
come down to the coast to trade, and his 
repeatedly expressed intention was to re- 
main all winter, if it required that length 
of time, to accomplish his ambition. He 
was to make his way north on the George 
River to these Indians and to come out as 
best fitted in with his scheme of explora- 
tion and the migration of the caribou, 
which, of course, he would be obliged to 
follow for food supply. 

From my personal experience on such 
ventures, I had no thought of his being 
able to attain results and come out on open 
water, so that his detention beyond the 
time when many of his friends appear to 
think him due, seems to me entirely 
natural, and suggestive of a good story. 
That none of the coast traders, or the trad- 
ing-post clerks, or professional and unem- 
ployed “explorers,” have had news from 
OUTING’s assistant editor, is also entirely 
natural. Mr. Hubbard has gone into the 
interior of Labrador where there is neither 
telephone nor postal facilities, and as he 
thoughtlessly neglected to provide himself 
with carrier pigeons, no news will come 
of him until he himself brings it. 

Either he is making his way out on 
snow-shoes, and will arrive somewhere 
around the middle of January, or he is 
wintering with the Indians. If he was 
North after the caribou had started to the 
South, then he is with the Indians and will 
not come out until the breaking up of the 
waterways in June; but if he had turned 
his back on the North, before the caribou 
had moved to the southward, then he is 
working his way out on snow-shoes, along 
the line of the game supply. This may 
take him to the westward, and out at 


Leonidas 
Hubbard 
Safe 


James Bay, in which case he might not 
show up before Ferbruary rst, or even the 
middle of February; or it may (and more 
likely) take him southwest and then south- 
east, via lakes Nichiku, Mistassini, and St. 
John, and out on the St. Lawrence River 
somewhere near the Saguenay River. 

Or again he may go down the Romaine 
River, and come out on the St. Lawrence, 
at Mingan. There is ample game in the 
country and wood—and with food and 
fire no adventurer is in danger. 

Hubbard is all safe and sound, and will 
be out sooner or later with an entertaining 
story to tell the readers of OUTING. 


Criticism Annual criticism of horse-show 
Without management, and _ particularly 
Judgment of the New York Show, ap- 
pears to have become more or less habit- 
ual in some directions; and undoubtedly 
much of the criticism is merited. But it 
would have more support if it were fairer, 
by which I mean if it took more into ac- 
count what has already been accomplished 
and the efforts now making, always mak- 
ing, to accomplish still more. 

Those who look for perfection should send 
P. P. C.’s to dear friends and speedily take 
leave of this world for a better. Those who 
remain with us on earth will do well to re- 
member now and on every occasion when 
criticism is hurled at the heads of the 
“rich” horse owners and horse-show sup- 
porters, that had itnot been for the wealthy 
horsemen-sportsmen, we should never 
have had a horse-show outside of the time- 
honored county fair; without their sup- 
port we could not now have one of serious 
pretention; nor decent racing, nor speed- 
ways. Some men of wealth, it is true, 
have used horses solely to advertize their 
business or themselves, or to obtain social 
recognition, and have been vulgar and 
offensive; but vulgarity is, alas! too com- 
mon to stamp as unique its display in any 
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especial direction. As in all other things 
human, we must take the unpleasant with 
the beneficial, and in the matter of horse- 
shows the beneficial overwhelmingly out- 
weighs the unpleasant. 

It ought to be remembered at all times, 
that wealth, in the first instance, made the 
horse-show possible, and ever since has 
fostered and prospered it. The horse- 
show has been, and continues, a stimulus 
to horse breeding and dealing. Ina word 
—the show is the very life of the pleasure- 
horse industry in America. 

Of course there are things to criticize, 
some of them rather serious—but name 
me the business or the pleasure beyond 
criticism. What I am hoping here to em- 
phasize is that the Parkhurst method of 
attack will bring as little permanent relief 
to exhibitors or benefit to the horse-show 
as it brought to municipal life in New 
York. 


New York ‘Lhe truth is that the horse- 
Horse-Show show in America has been 
Ranks with }rought in a comparative few 
London’s 

years to a degree of man- 
agerial excellence comparable with those 
of England and Ireland; while, except for 
hunters and ponies, I have not seen at 
shows in England, Ireland, France or 


Germany, so many entries of the highest. 


quality as were exhibited in the National 
Association Horse-Show at the Madison 
Square Garden, New York, in any one of 
the last four years. 

Of the next grade lower, the thoroughly 
good, first-class sort, English shows ex- 
hibit more than we, in proportion to num- 
bers, in both harness and saddle classes. 
Naturally, Germany and France, in har- 
ness classes, are far below England in 
quality and numbers; but there is great 
activity in breeding for army use in France 
and Germany, and in this direction Eng- 
land is inferior. Then also there is Tur- 
key, with the high average quality of its 
cavalry charger. 

So far as applied to cavalry, the Amer- 
ican mount suffers in comparison with the 
Continental average; but outside of the 
army, the American saddle-horse—rang- 


‘ing from the southern gaited animal, 


through the more or less English types of 
the eastern States, to the enduring, if less 
fashionakle western type—holds its own 
in any company. 


National When we review with friendly, 
Association though open eyes, the work of 
a Liberal the National Association, we 
Educator = find it a patient, progressive 
educational course in horseflesh, and in 
appointments. The present quality of the 
one and form of the other are what the 
Directors of this Association have accom- 
plished; and they have advanced the pupil 
as rapidly as he was able to advance. 

So much for the past. 

For the future, there are several things 
the Directors can now do to carry their 
work along to wider benefits; indeed, 
there was evidence of an appreciation of 
this at the show last November; not 
before have judges so unmistakably sug- 
gested by their decisions that the time has 
come to recognize what is known as 
“type for purpose.” And it was the be- 
ginning, let us hope, of the end of the fad 
worship which has ruled in some of the 
harness classes. 

Perhaps nothing would so swiftly attach 
national significance to the awards of the 
National Show as thorough revision of pres- 
ent classification. America has reached 
the point in its education where it is time 
to breed to type and hold to type in awards. 
To be sure it is only a few years since one 
and the same horse was winning in saddle 
and in harness classes at the National 
Association Show; but having learned that 
much, we. should now advance rapidly 
along the same lines of enlightment. 


Classification ‘Assuming therefore that the 
Which Does National Association Direc- 
Not Classify tors have decided to lift 
their classes above the elemental courses 
of horse-shows in general, and of sub- 
urban ones in particular—and I think I 


‘rightly so interpreted some of their offi- 


cial acts last autumn— no doubt the very 
first thing to receive their attention is the 
present mixed and exasperating classifica- 
tion, which does not classify. 

The general utility hack, which will 
serve in a runabout or under saddle, is a 
boon indeed to those of us who can afford 
but one, or at most two nags. But such 
as we of one nag are not exhibiting at the 
New York show, where individual horses 
of superlative quality should result in es- 
tablishing national types for the guidance 
of breeders and of country horse shows. 
Hence the all-round horse has no place 
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at the National; up till now its entry has 
been accepted, however. 

In fact, a great deal of the confusion 
may be laid at the door of industrious 
secretaries ambitious to establish a 
“ oreatest ever’? record of entries. Thus 
we see at every show, class conditions so 
worded and arranged that the same 
horses, regardless of their suitability, may 
compete in several differing classes. Sad- 
dle and harness horses are separated, but, 
so far as entries go, not yet hunters and 
saddlers, although the types are well 
understood and distinguished. This is 
excusable in suburban shows, where the 
chief desire is to afford diversion for sum- 
mer residents, but not excusable in the 
New York, or Philadelphia, or Boston, or 
Chicago or San Francisco shows; cer- 
tainly not in New York, the advertised 
national show. 

But it is in the harness classes where 
confusion reigns, and where the Directors 
of the Association should begin their effort 
for recognition of the ideal or type for pur- 
pose. Secretaries should be instructed 
to accept entries only under proper classi- 
fication. For example, a tandem cannot 
be made into an ideal pair by the simple 
process of hitching them with a pole be- 
tween,—because the leader of a tandem 
good enough to enter the New York show 
should be lighter than the wheeler; where- 
as a perfect pair is matched as to color, 
height and weight. Nor can a park-four 
be transformed into a road team merely 
by changing the harness and putting up 
the lazy-backs. Nor is a high stepper eli- 
gible for entry in the runabout class, or a 
runabout winner eligible for a brougham 
class. 


Conditions ‘Lhen too, in addition to the 
and confused, and altogether, in 
Types 


many cases, ridiculous classifi- 
cation, the conditions and definition of 
the classes are woefully inadequate. 
Whether because of uncertainty of mind, 
or of clerical carelessness, the conditions 
of most classes are so vaguely expressed 
as to practically jieave the question 
of type entirely to the fancy of the 
judge. Certainly the National Associa- 
tion should leave no doubt as to the type 
sought. Yet it has done so, with the re- 
sult of types varying from year to year ac- 
cording to the whim of the judges. Under 
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every class in the catalogue should be 
printed fully the governing conditions; it 
is not enough merely to say as now, har- 
ness horse “suitable,” etc., for this or that, 
because there appears to be many differing 
opinions as to what constitutes suitability 
in given types. It is not enough evidently 
to say “tandem,” or “gig,” or “park- 
four.” Therefore let the Association 
specify on the catalogue—and to the 
judges—what the conditions of a class, and 
what constitutes the type under considera- 
tion. Then it will be for the judges to 
choose to the best of their ability the in- 
dividuals nearest approaching that type, 
rather than at present to interpret what 
the Association means by “suitable” or 
“tandem,” or something or other not in 
the catalogue. Then too, there should be 
printed instruction for the judges in the 
catalogue, concerning appointments, their 
relative values, etc., and what precisely 
constitutes them in given cases. 

And by all means should all this, and 
whatever else there may be of an explan- 
atory nature be set down in the catalogue 
for the people who pay their money and 
thereby make the horse-show a profitable 
annual fixture. There is a bit too much of 
a tendency to ignore this patent fact. It 
isn’t at all taken into consideration at the 
summer shows, most of which, however, 
are either almost wholly club affairs, 
or for the purpose of exploiting par- 
ticular—no, not particular—certain re- 
sorts, and have no need to take count of 
the amusement seeking and supporting 
public. ; 

I have often thought it would be an ex- 
cellent scheme to divide classes in horse- 
shows as obtains in bench-shows, viz. 
novice, winners and open—the first for 
horses that have never won (at that show) 
—the second for first-prize winners only, 
and the third for all. This in conjunction 
with proper classification would encourage 
the small exhibitor, who, through a very 
short-sighted policy in horse-shows—and 
in racing too—is by way of being over- 
looked if not crowded out. 


Discipline And above all in importance 
inthe Ring js the show ring itself, where’ 
the National Association and other horse- 
show associations must needs establish 
stricter discipline. I cannot say how 
often I have seen foul driving without 
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penalty or even warning falling to the 
offender, or how many times I have heard 
a horse declared practically sound which 
I knew to be infirm, sometimes obvi- 
ously so. Better or stricter veterinaries 
would make impossible such — exhibi- 
tions; and if judges were not chosen so 
cften out of compliment to a good fel- 
low, or to a section or club, we might the 
sooner get to an intelligent understanding 
of type for purpose. Of the wisdom of 
more and more separating the profes- 
sional and the dealers from the amateurs, 
much has been written here. I speak out 
of long observation of many out-door 
fields, when I say that failure to keep 
these classes apart will result in lessened 
interest as time goes on, and the fad of 
horse-showing wears off; for to thirty per 
cent. it is fad, and none is so fickle as the 
fad-seeking American. There is warning 
enough to associations in the division of 
present horse-show interest among Amer- 
icans: viz., business, sixty per cent.; fad- 
social exploitation, thirty per cent.; 
horsemen-sportsmen, ten per cent. 

And with the last criticism uttered, 
I wish to record that 1903 brought forward 
a group of winners of quality—before 
unequaled. It would take long searching 
to match these in harness: Judge W. H. 
Moore’s imported Forest King—the first 
real gig type we have had—Peckwald and 
Actress; Mr. E. D. Jordan’s hatkneys, 
Kitty and Grey; Mr. H. P. Whitney’s 
trotter-bred Kitchner and Kopelia; Mr. 
F. G. Bourne’s Indian Queen; Mr. Regi- 
nald Vanderbilt’s Astonishment and Sur- 
prise. Under the saddle—Mrs. J. B. M. 
Grosvenor’s Petroleum; Miss Humphrey’s 
Sapphire; Mr. William Collier’s Lady 
Harrison; Mrs. Gerkens’s Elsa; Mr. H. T. 
Peter’s Ace of Spades. 

Of summer shows, those on Long Island 
were most satisfactory. 


When the end came to the life of 
Edward M. Brown, on Decem- 
ber 1st last, the yachting world 
lost one of its most highly esteemed spon- 
sors, and his intimates lost a friend whom 
they cannot replace. I was a lad several 
years short of that wonderful teens period, 
when my late father presented me to this 
friend he had loved for so many years, but 
I remember he was used to say in his sim- 
ple, sincere way that “Ned Brown was 


Edward 
Marsh 
Brown 
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one of God’s noblemen.” And often I 
thought of that sentiment to indorse it 
after I grew to manhood, and came to 
know the full worth of this chum of my 
father’s boyhood. 

Of exceptional business ability, “Ned”’ 
Brown’s hand was always extended to 
help, rather than to crush, the less able; 
of unswerving loyalty to his friends, no 
one criticised unfairly an absent one in 
his hearing, without reprimand. He 
never spoke of doing, but he was doing 
all the time. He never let any one know 
of his giving, but he was always giving. 
He had religion without cant, righteous- 
ness without bigotry, force without bru- 
tality, gentleness with strength. 

Whether in business, in sport or in 
friendship, he was always to be depended 
upon; a determined opponent, fair to the 
minutest degree; a generous victor, likely 
to divide the prize with the vanquished. 
He was a sportsman who invariably was 
guided by the spirit of the law. 

He was a man. 

During his long connection with the 
New York Yacht Club he filled its most 
important offices with honor and dis- 
tinction; at various times he was Rear- 
Commodore, Vice-Commodore, and Com- 
modore. For eight years he was chair- 
man of the Committee on Admissions, 
and a repeatedly reélected member of the 
America’s Cup Committee. The club’s 
new home will stand in perpetual witness 
of his energy and ability as chairman of 
the Building Committee. Commodore 
Brown was an enthusiastic Corinthian 
sailor-man, having very appropriately be- 
gun his yachting career with the sloops 
Psyche and the famous Julia. 


Every now and again some one 


Why Club . 
Athletics writes to ask me why club 
Are Not track athletics in this country 
Prosperous yi 


are not more prosperous, and 
what I have to suggest to remedy the pres 
ent lethargic condition which obtains 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. It is 
easy enough to point out the causes which 
have brought about the present situation, 
but whether a remedy, if found, would be 
applied is not so easily answered. 

That there is so little of club athletics 
is due to the semi-professionalism which 
at one time ruled, and second, to the 
wide development of athletics at the 
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schools and colleges. Semi-professional- 
ism brought into’ club competition a differ- 
ent and socially lower type of athlete from 
the one who had given the sport its first 
activity, and, as invariably follows, the 
higher type withdrew its support. The 
abandonment of club athletics by this 
better type of competitor resulted also 
in the absence of a similar class of spec- 
tators—so to-day the complexion of both 
competitors and spectators is very different 
from what it used to be; and spectators 
of any kind, even at the important events, 
make buta comparativehandful. Colleges 
and schools, which should be the natural 
feeders to the clubs, lend them no encour- 
agement; on the contrary, most of the 
colleges forbid students to represent clubs 
during their undergraduate life, and pa- 
rents do the same by schoolboys. This is 
because the professionalizing methods of 
the clubs were tending to corrupt uni- 
versity athletics. 

Another source of obtaining material for 
clubs should be among the athletes that 
have been graduated at the many colleges; 
but here again professionalizing methods 
disgusted college men and cut off recruit- 
ing in this quarter. So it has come about 
that only occasionally does a college ath- 
lete keep up his activity after graduation, 
and athletic club after club has laughed 
and finally ceased to be athletic save in 
name, and in many cases gone out of ex- 
istence. There are during the season a 
few sets of events held by small clubs of 
strictly local significance, and one club in 
New York, one in Boston, one in the 
Middle West, and one on the Pacific 
Coast, still hold games of importance; 
but for all the rest, club track athletics in 
the United States is sick unto death. 


Is there no hope of recovery? 


Little 7 
Hope Well, no, not under the present 
of a legislative condition of things 
Change ; 


athletic. And there are two 
good reasons why not. First, the over- 
whelming majority in the Amateur Ath- 
letic Union is of the class which dominates 
what is left of club athletes to-day, and is 
quite contented with the present condi- 
tion. Second—Given, a higher class in 
control, the average college graduate of 
to-day could not become an active par- 
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ticipant unless training tables, subsidized 
athletes and all professionalizing methods 
were abandoned, and the members en- 
gaged for the sport of it, getting such prac- 
tice as they could after business hours and 
on Saturdays. What killed the clubs for 
college men of the right stamp was the 
‘‘amateur” who had no business duties, 
but lived at the club house at the club’s 
expense and spent all his time training 
and winning points for the club which 
thus supported and professionalized him. 

That new rowing body which gave its 
first regatta at Philadelphia last year is an 
attempt to do for rowing what might, with 
even greater success, be done for athletics. 
But it would take association of the few 
remaining clubs of the best class and an 
entirely new type of man in control. 
Whether that is possible, I very much 
doubt; the kind of man that could do it 
spends his time baying at the moon, while 
the one in control saws wood, 


A LETTER from an old sportsman friend 
living South says that quail and snipe are 
plentiful in the South, especially in Florida, 
although these game birds, along with 
ducks, are growing less and less each year, 
because of the market shooter and the 
annual winterslaughter by visiting gunners 
lacking the sportsmanship to keep them 
from making big bags. 

The man who is not satisfied with half 
a dozen ducks and a dozen quail in a 
day’s shooting is classed with the market 
shooters, rather than among sportsmen. 


It is queer that the Southern gentleman, 
who as a rule is so chivalrous and manly, 
should persist in using the shot-gun on 
deer, for of all reprehensible practices in 
the hunting field, that comes near to being 
the worst. Then the Southerner shoots 
does, also; does—and with shot-guns! 
Some sportsmen missionaries are ‘sorely 
needed in Dixie Jand, sure enough! 


AND now we are to get food fish from 
Great Britain. Perhaps some day legis- 
lators will realize what pound netting is 
doing to wreck native fisheries. 











FIELD TRIALS OF THE FALL CIRCUIT 


By JOSEPH A. GRAHAM 


MONG men who follow the field 

trials on prairie chicken and quail the 
phrase “ Happy as a handler” would be ac- 
cepted as a valid addition to the language 
stock. What other profession is so attrac- 
tive? A field trial handler of the successful 
kind spends the winter in the uplands of 
Mississippi, Tennessee or Alabama. Or it 
may be North Carolina or Georgia. In the 
spring he hies to the home farm or kennel, 
probably in Illinois, Indiana or Ohio. Early 
in the summer he crates his dogs and starts 
for the prairies of the Northwest. After 
the chicken trials and the hot season have 
passed he moves to the quail grounds of 


of temptation to fancy living or betting. 
Reasonable business sense will enable a 
good handler to accumulate something every 
year. No doubt the two veterans, Rose and 
Avent, could each count up a goodly number 
of thousands safely invested. 

There are troubles. Owners are often un- 
reasonable. Sometimes the best dogs of a 
string either die or get out of condition. In 
traveling long distances‘a handler wishes his 
dogs to be on the same train. He cannot de- 
pend on express companies, and baggage 
arrangements bring difficulties. Some bag- 
gage men are good friends; others are vic- 
ious antagonists. In the small country 





The Year’s Best Pointer. 


Alford’s John. Liver and white. 
by Messrs. Foust and Dickey, 


By Dave Kent-Gleade. Wei 


Warren, Indiana. 


Ohio, Indiana or Illinois. Always he has 
the best climate and the purest air. His 
labors are out of doors and not at all 
fatiguing. The tasks before him are the 
exercise and development of the most in- 
teresting of animals. There is always com- 
petition, or the coming of it, to stimulate 
the mind. There is a national reputation, 
or the prospect of it, to satisfy ambition and 
self-respect. 

If one could choose an occupation, it would 
be hard to find another so healthful, so 
agreeable and so absorbing. The money 
side of it is less enticing, to be sure; for 
the income cannot be made much more than 
respectable. But the expenses are small, 
living as the handler does in farmhouses 
most of the time, and there is a minimum 


zht, a little below fifty pounds in trial condition. 
Winner grote stake on chicken and two on quail. Winner also in his derby form. 


Atkins, handler. Owned 


towns which are field trial headquarters it 
is often a problem to find a place suitable 
for the precious animals for which the hand- 
ler is responsible. Secretaries of clubs mix 
matters here and there. Judges do not see 
competitions in a way to please everybody. 
Bad luck in getting down at unfavorable 
times of the day, or in striking the birdless 
grounds, throw out what the handler knows 
to be dogs capable of winning. 

All in all, however, it is a life to attract 


‘a man of red blood and sound instincts. 


Americans who read about sports are sup- 
posed to know what a field trial is. Still, a 
word of explanation may help. It is a com- 
petition on game. For bird dogs it is con- 
ducted by putting the setters and pointers 
down in braces, under three judges selected 
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by the club. Though run in braces, one dog 
does not put the other out. That “heat” 
system was tried for a time, but did not 
please. Under the modern plan the judges, 
after trying all the starters in the first series, 
“ spot ” out those they regard as not having 
“class” enough to win. After the second 
series they can decide the stake if they like, 
or can run the dogs in braces or singly any 
way they deem best until they reach a con- 
clusion, the only additional requirement 
being that nearly all clubs have a rule that 
the first and second dogs must be run to- 
gether before a decision is announced. 

If | were asked, What good do field trials 
accomplish? I should say, first, that in no 
other way can the best type of bird dogs 
he defined and established. Two incidental 
lessons, however, they teach. One is that 
there is more charm in handling dogs than 
there is in shooting game. The field trial 
handler does little shooting; just enough to 
he certain that his pupils are not gun-shy and 
that they know for what game they are 
searching. Any man with a mind that works 

can find an unending entertainment and no 
small instruction in accompanying a hand- 
ler who has a string at work. The individ- 
uality of the dogs, the variety of action and 
the fine points of training constantly appeal. 
But what is a bird dog for, some one will 
ask, except to provide shooting? True, the 
gun is the ultimate object; but so is a race 
the ultimate reason for a_ thoroughbred 
horse’s existence. Still, the man of the right 
sort gets more fun out of the fine arts of 
breeding and training than out of the occa- 
sional few minutes of racing. 

Another lesson is that there can be an 
inspiring sport without betting. All the bet- 
ting of a year at bird-dog trials would not 
equal a day’s business of a handbook in a 
St. Louis or Chicago by-street. The lovers 
of these contests are not there to gamble. 
They follow the work on horseback all day 
and chat around a little hotel in the evening 
about the dogs of present and past. These 
trial weeks are reunions of sportsmen. Men 
of a common taste come together, perhaps, 
for the only time in the year. With each 
other, the famous handlers and the equally 
famous dogs, there is plenty to occupy them 
in the short period between supper and the 
sleepy-time which comes early after a day 
on horseback. 

Most shooting men who never saw a field 
trial generally wish to know what the dif- 
ference is between these celebrated stake 
winners and any other good bird dogs. 
Commonly they get for an answer this 
rather shallow platitude: “ A field trial win- 
ner is simply a high-class shooting dog.” 
This is one of the half- truths which are not 
true at all without explanation. Generally 
a field trial winner is a dog which would 
make a first-class shooting dog with a more 
thorough discipline. Some of the winners, 
though, would never be good shooting dogs. 
They have “ wheels.” These occasional fel- 
lows win on their “class,” under judges 
who overvalue speed, range and dash. 
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The point to remember is that in any com- 
petition of man or beast, the qualities which 
differentiate the high-class performer from 
the mediocre will be specialized and carried 
to extremes. And it should be added that 
the carrying of these special qualities to ex- 
tremes is necessary to progress in breeding 
animals or selecting men. Most girls could 
learn in a year to play the piano well enough 
for the everyday man’s taste. But the tests 
of high performance are certain technical 
difficulties which call for special gifts and 
for years of practice. Great stress is laid 
on these qualities, because it is these which 
separate the common from the great. In 
field dogs the difference between the good 
old meat dog and the brilliant winner is 
that, while the former does pretty much all 
that the latter does, he takes a lot more time 
to it. In other words, speed and range con- 
stitute the difference. Therefore, speed and 
range are the standards. field trial dog 
must do his bird-work, but he must do it at 
speed; he must not potter and waste min- 
utes; he must catch scent quickly and go up 
to his birds decisively. 

Training, as a consequence, is less of dis- 
cipline and more of development. The 
handler must understand the dog and give 
him just enough compulsion to make him 
steady on point and controllable in range; 
not enough to make him lose his independ- 
ence and boldness. So, a field trial dog is 
not a shooting dog at all, with few excep- 
tions, until he has been put through a strong 
course of subsequent education. 

How fast does a field trial winner go? 
An experienced follower of the sport knows 
the degree, but he cannot put it mathematic- 
ally. The only time-test I ever knew 
was applied to the Llewellin setter, Cham- 
pion Sport’s Boy. His handler once timed 
him for a measured quarter of a mile along 
a railroad track. The time was caught at 
thirty seconds, or a two-minute gait. At 
his best clip Sport’s Boy was as fast as any 
field trial dog I can recall. It would seem, 
then, that a two-minute gait is about the 
limit for a dog which is sure enough on 
birds to win a stake. 

This season’s trials have exhibited the 
best lot of dogs ever put down. Nobody 
ever Saw at a season’s trials so many good- 
looking ones. This applies to both pointers 
and setters. Alford’s John, Mr. Foust’s 
pointer from Indiana, handled by Gray on 
chicken and by Askins on quail, is the gem 
of the season, as he was in his derby year. 
He is of medium weight, strongly marked 
liver and white, with not quite enough chest 
and substance for bench-show fanciers, but 
with plenty for field trial men. His general 
conformation is excellent—clean, brainy 
head and strong limbs. He would do fairly 
well on the bench, if his elbows had not that 
looseness which many show judges regard 
with disfavor. At work he is almost an 
ideal dog. Going always at good speed, he 
never loses the appearance of looking for 
game and understanding his business. Any 
shooting man would appreciate his heady 
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way of cutting out a field and dashing from 
one likely spot to another. He won first 
on .chicken at the Minnesota-North Dakota 
trials and on quail at the Independent and 
Illinois trials. 

Next to John, the dog which captured 
admiration was the setter, McKinley, reared 
and until lately owned in Nebraska, and 
handled by the veteran, Nesbitt. Not much 
was attempted with him on quail, as Nes- 
bitt preferred to give him more experience 
on the Bob White before risking his reputa- 
tion. Mac never had much chance at quail 
until late in the fall. Enthusiasts call him 
the greatest chicken dog ever started. He 
goes fast, makes his long casts with sense 
and is quick to catch scent. The style of 
his point is marred by his dropping flat. In 
appearance he is a rarely beautiful dog. 
From his white-black-tan head to his well 
carried stern there is not a weak spot. He 
is rather above the average size of winners 
but is shapely and agile. He makes nothing 
of standing flatfooted and jumping over a 
barb-wire fence. In head as at other points 
he would be called light by old-time show 
fanciers, but is so well modeled and _ bal- 
anced that any of them, I imagine, would 
give him a ribbon. Mac is a Llewellin, 
though the strict constructionists would call 
him a bit cold on his dam’s side. 

McKinley is a grandson of the dead cham- 
pion, Count Gladstone IV. The blood of 
the old hero also lives in the only two 
winners of champion stakes this fall. Mo- 
hawk took the honor on chicken in Mani- 
toba and Peach Blossom at Robinson, IIli- 
nois, in a champion stake arranged by the 
Illinois Club after the American Cham- 
pionship stake fell through. These two new 
champions are much alike physically and in 
style at work, though Blossom is keener and 
more reliabie in her bird-finding. She is the 
queen of California setters, and her owner, 
Mr. Van Arsdale, after refusing an offer of 
2,000, sent her to Askins this fall to meet 
the best Eastern dogs. I did not expect her 
to win until the Southern trials opened in 
the winter; for the reason that, having been 
worked all her life on California quail, 
which do not lie well, she was rather too 
anxious at times to move up on her points. 
But Askins, who has a special gift for 
handling high- class dogs without spoiling 
their confidence, got her to being steady, 
and she beat all the cracks at Robinson ex- 
cept Mohawk, the latter not being a starter. 
Both of them are small and quick, with 
great speed and stamina; white-black-tan 
in color and neat in shape. Mohawk, owned 
by Mr. Herman Duryea of New York and 
handled by Avent, has rather the more 
speed and Blossom the more catchy style. 
On point Blossom has a peculiar habit of 
curling her tail up until the tip touches her 
back and the flag stands straight upward. 

Nesbitt has a handsome pointer in his 
string called ‘Chief Other Day. The handler 
has abundant faith in the dog’s. trial qual- 
ities but has not won much with him. In 
looks he is the most impressive pointer out 
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this year; a big, upstanding liver and white. 
Caldwell had two somewhat smaller but 
also trimmer pointers in Mr. Austin’s Lad 
of Jingo and Copper Coin, father and son, 
both winners. 

Garr has the best modeled of the Jingo 
family in Mr. Proctor’s Alpine Lad, another 
son of Lad of Jingo and of about his sire’s 
size. Lad bade fair to share honors with 
Alford’s John, but John went far out ahead 
of him by winning the Independent and 
Illinois open quail stakes in succession. 

Among the best of the Llewellin setters 
performing this season are Prince Rodney 
and Sport Count Danstone. Prince comes 
of the remarkable Lady’s Count Gladstone- 
Jessie Rodfield family, which includes Count 
Whitestone, Sure Shot, Count’s Clip and 
Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—the last 
being known on the circuit as “the dog with 
the long name.” Prince has the virtues 
and faults of the family—extreme speed, 
fine style and good endurance with a dis- 
position to hurry over ground without work- 
ing it out for birds; great in class but not 
sure to find. He is a handsome white-black- 
tan of about forty-five pounds in field con- 
dition. One of the very best setters in train- 
ing is his cousin, Sport Count Danstone. 
Sport has done little winning this year, since 
his wins last season barred him from all 
except free-for-all and championship events. 
He is a stout, muscular, cobby, white-black- 
tan. He has speed and bird-work, but his 
individuality lies in his immense courage 
and endurance. I have seen him on a hot 
day go at high speed for two hours without 
a second’s rest or the least slackening. He 
seems to combine the style and brilliancy 
of the Dan’s Lady tribe with the indomitable 
will power of his maternal grandsire, 
Marie’s Sport. 

The fall circuit was a pointer season. At 
Huron, on chicken, three of the four all-age 
places were won by pointers, Alford’s John 
at the head, with over thirty starters. In the 
Independent quail trials Alford’s John, AlI- 
pine Lad and Dr. Daniels took three of the 
four places. In nearly every stake the point- 
ers shared honors. Of course, the average 
shows as well for the setters, especially in 
the derbies, but heretofore the setters of the 
Llewellin blood have had a decided advan- 
tage in the number of field trial wins. This 
last season, with about half the number of 
entries, the pointers more than held their 
own. It is usually the rule that they do 
not win first places in the winter trials of 
the South. If they break the line of prec- 
edents this present winter at the United 
States and Eastern trials, it will indeed 
wind up as the pointers’ season. 

The season was also marked by great 
entry lists and large fields of starters. More 
than one of the clubs had an entry list, in- 
cluding derby and all-age stakes, of about 
a hundred and twenty. Nebraska had forty- 
four actual starters in the all-age stake and 
thirty in the derby. Even the quail trials, 
necessarily lighter in starters, since the ear- 
lier chicken trials weed out the hopeless 
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cases, brought out stakes of between twenty 
and thirty contestants. 

Somebody with an eye for character and 
a inemory for incidents could write a sale- 
able book on handlers. They differ much 
more widely than the trainers of horses, be- 
cause there is more variety in dogs. Some 
of them, like Askins, love so to look at 
“class ” that they are loath to curb brilliant 
range and style by a single harsh word; 
some, like Updike, an artist among teachers, 
object to putting down anything which is 
not well mannered and heedful. Some, like 
the old warrior of Scots blood, Nesbitt, 
take dogs so into their affection ‘that they 
can’t help keeping just a wee of fat on their 
ribs; some, like Gilchrist, a fox-hunter of 
Alabama fame, are not satisfied with train- 
ing until the dog is “gaunted up.” Most 
of them talk well and with the quaintness 
of which much living in the country gives 
a touch. 


an’ Ice Yacht 


And the judges, the secretaries, the sport- 
ing reporters and the owners—it is a good 
and jolly lot that field trials produce. This 
has been a pleasant year for most of them. 
The best we can hope is that there may be 
another and yet more of the same kind: 

It is an evidence of the strength of the 
field trial idea in America that successful 
meetings have been held by clubs in British 
Columbia, Connecticut, Maryland, Virginia, 
Michigan and Indiana, in addition to the 
“circuit.” The old reliable, the Interna- 
tional, held its usual trials in Ontario, under 
the leadership of that loyal friend of the 
shooting dog, Mr. Wells. Mr. Graydon was 
on hand to tell about two setters straight 
from Llewellin’s kennel, the fruit of the 
Canadian sportsman’s visit to England last 


summer. These are the first dogs Mr. 
Llewellin has spared for America since Mr. 
Smith, another Canadian, brought over 


Rhoebe Wind’em. 





HOW TO SAIL 


By JOHN A. 


N ice yacht is sailed close hauled, run- 

ning free and on the wind. Our races 
are started to windward, and we only keepa 
yacht moving at a fair rate of speed, on the 
wind—say fifteen miles an hour. This point 
of sailing is not unlike sailing a yacht on 
the water. If the speed of the yacht is 
too fast before reaching a stake, the veloc- 
ity should be killed and the tiller pushed 
quickly to starboard with only the real wind 
forcing the yacht. Stakes in the H. R. I. Y. 
Club races are always turned from east 
to west. Then the yacht is sailed at a 
right angle to the wind, to make up the 
greatest speed possible. This speed is used 
to get to leeward by wearing off, and at this 
point I believe a yacht has the greatest 
speed, certainly four times the actual veloc- 
ity of the wind. Right here comes a fact 
not generally understood. Although the 
wind is—say north, as soon as the yacht 
bears off close hauled, an artificial wind is 
created that strikes the sail from south- 
west, or nearly south. I have turned a stake 
to windward and sailed two miles, or more, 
directly before the wind, the sail drawing 
equally well with the boom either on the 
starboard or port side. Before turning a 
stake to leeward, or windward, the speed 
is killed just before turning, to stop any 
sliding of the runners. The speed of an 
ice yacht is killed by pointing directly to- 
wards the wind in windward sailing or 
right before the wind running free. The 
question of sailing faster than the wind 
is proved by the fly standing directly op- 
posite to the wind, when the yacht is 
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sailing free. What I have written refers to 
how an ice yacht is sailed with a strong 
wind and smooth ice. If the ice is soft and 
the wind light, the speed has to be made up 
by giving the yacht more wind. This is a 
matter of judgment with the helmsman and 
this speed is used in going to windward and 
leeward. 

If the ice is soft, the sheets should not 
be very close hauled. The boom—say four 
or five feet from the traveler, and the jib 
sheet in proportion. The same rule applies 
to a flawy west wind, such as we have on the 
Hudson River. A double jig tackle should 
be attached to the peak halyards, leading to 
the box, so that the helmsman can take in 
canvas that has been softened by the wind. 
This jig is also used to lower the peak in 
turning a stake to windward, if the wind is 
very strong. A single jig tackle should also 
be attached to the main sheet. All halyards 
and sheets, except the throat, should lead 
to the center timber in the box, so as to be 
under the control of the helmsman. 

If you wish to keep warm, when sailing 
on the ice, wear linen over all undercloth- 
ing. This keeps the heat in the body. Thin 
stockings and a light shoe and high arctics 
will keep the feet warmer than thick stock- 
ings and stiff shoes; because if the stockings 
become damp from perspiration the feet will 
be cold. Gloves should be lined with long- 
haired goat-skin. Wear a fur cap that will 
cover the ears and forehead, as far down 
as the eyes. Do not drink whiskey or any 
spirits except ale or beer. Tea and coffee 
are better than either. 














BUILDING OFFSHORE BLINDS 


By DAVID 


S HOOTING from blinds along the shores 
of San Francisco Bay, and particularly 
on unreserved ground, has gradually become 
poorer as settlement encroaches on natural 
game preserves, and good bags are now 
more often the exception than the rule. 
Consequently, all kinds of devices have been 
employed to lure the wary duck within 
range, and one of the most successful is the 
offshore blind. 

As our experience in California may serve 


sportsmen of other localities, it will be 
worth while to describe our blinds and how 
we built them. 

The first, in 1896, was about eighty yards 
off Tule Point, where the flight was just 
out of range from the shore. We cut and 
carried to the slough willow-saplings about 
eight feet long, and at high tide conveyed 
these in a large skiff to the selected spot, 
where they were anchored. Then when the 


‘Towing the Brush Out to the Blinds at High Tide. 


GOODALE 


ebbing tide had left the boat and its cargo 
on the mud we proceeded to work. As the 
depth of water was about six feet at high 
tide, we decided to make the blind six feet 
above the mud, knowing that the flight of 
birds did not begin usually until the tide 
had dropped a couple of feet, thereby afford- 
ing cover for the shooters’ skiff. Our in- 
tention was to keep the blind as low as 
possible, for at low tide a high blind scares 
the duck. 





So we stuck the willows about two feet 
into the mud, in rough outline of the skiff, 
thus making a blind about fifteen feet long, 
closed at the bow end and open at the stern 
end, so the boat could easily be pushed 
within the blind and completely hidden. 
The blind should, of course, be as natural 
appearing as possible, for no eyes are 
quicker to detect the handiwork of man 
than those of a duck; many a sportsman 





Beginning to Build a Blind at Low Tide. 














Patching Up a Last Year’s Blind. 


has stood in a faulty blind watching the 
birds sheer off, time after time, and probably 
never suspected the true reason. 

The birds feed in the shallow water and 
along the mud, and we have found it best 
to build blinds at varying distances from 
shore, going from one to another as the 
tide recedes. Some of our outer blinds are 
a quarter mile from shore. Around the 
blinds we set decoys, and a flock of from 
fifteen to forty is absolutely necessary to 
draw the birds within range. Some of the 
blinds are also baited with wheat and barley 
which is given a preliminary soaking before 
being scattered close to the blind, the water- 
soaked grain settling at once to the bottom. 
It is very effective in drawing canvas-back 
and black-jack. When the tide is half out 
they begin to fly in from the bay and seem to 
prefer the depth of three or four feet which 
is then over the feed for diving. I have 
seen cans and black-jack feeding so thick 
around a blind that for an area of two or 
three acres the surface of the water was 
just a dark mass of birds. 

We usually row out to the blind when the 
tide has dropped a couple of feet, setting 


out the decoys and then getting into the 
blind to await results. 

If birds are plentiful the wait with us is 
not long, for with a whirr of wings a flock 
of “cans” will wheel into the decoys and 
then comes that moment when they “ bunch 
up,” and the hunter sends in his first barrel 
and picks out what he can with his second. 
Then comes the retrieving of the dead 
birds and the killing of the cripples, which 
must be -done promptly, for a winged 
“can” is a long and fast diver and let out 
of range is usually counted with the “lost 
birds.” A dog is not generally used in these 
blinds, as the boat is a quicker and more 
efficient means of retrieving. 

When the tide has receded and left boat 
and decoys on the mud, the flight usually 
slacks up, and then the hunter picks up his 
decoys and pushes his skiff to shore, or, if 
he be in a club, he merely walks ashore with 
his birds and leaves the decoys and boat to 
the tender mercies of the keeper. These 
blinds were first built in San Pablo Bay, but 
now they dot the shallow waters of the whole 
of San Francisco Bay, and they have saved 
to us many a day of good sport. 





The Manner of Using che Blind 


also More of Hay Rope and Boat Than is Good Practice. 











MALLARD SHOOTING ON A MISSISSIPPI 
OVERFLOW 


By FRANK E. KELLOGG 


b Bajos form of wildfowl shooting pos- 
sesses many fascinations for the aver- 
age duck hunter along the Illinois shores 
of the “ Father of Waters.” In the first 
place, it can only be indulged in during the 
fall flight, as the spring rise comes too late. 
Before that annual event takes place the 
ducks on their northern journey have come 
and gone. 

A fall freshet sufficient to furnish good 
duck shooting is of so rare an occurrence, 
that when it does come, the duck shooter 
doubly appreciates. it from its rarity and 
change in the manner of shooting. 

Of course a fall rise is entirely depend- 
ent upon an excessive rainfall, the snow 
cutting no figure, as it does in the spring. 

In 1870 the Mississippi rose over its banks 
and flooded the low-lying bottom and tim- 
ber lands during the fall months. That 
event has taken place but two or three times 
since, the last date being 1900. 

But such wildfowl shooting as we do get 
when the Mississippi gets on one of these 
sporadic drunks in the fall! 

The rising waters course through the low 
swales and creep along the pin-oak ridges 
where myriads of acorns lie scattered over 
the ground. As every duck shooter knows, 
a mallard loves acorns as a boy does pie, 
and these occasional fall overflows, by 
bringing the water up around the acorns, 
furnish an opportunity for gorging to the 
limit. 

The watchful long-necked pintail, how- 
ever, is not to be tempted thus. That wary 
biped merely winks the other eye and seems 
to say: “ Excuse me, please, I do not wish 
any of that kind of pie. I’ll worry along on 
grass seeds out on the open meadow where 
I can keep my eye peeled for hunters.” 
And he does, too, most of the other varieties 
of ducks following his wise example. 

The bottom lands of which I speak more 
particularly, are located about fifty miles 
south of Dubuque, Iowa, and .a couple of 
miles below the town of Savanna, Ill. On 
those bottoms, the writer has seen acres of 
wildfowl bedded, feeding upon the various 
seeds of grasses and weeds, that stand in 
the shallow water, in the open meadow. 

Between the wide strip of open meadow 
where the wild grass flourishes luxuriantly, 
and the river, is a strip of timber also 
flooded, where the mallard is chattering and 
quacking away, and shoveling down acorns 
to his heart’s content. 

Imagine the joy of the feathered hosts 
when they come down from the north in 
the fall, to find instead of a few rice lakes, 
two or three miles of shallow water covered 
with seeds and willow roots. They look no 
farther but preémpt everything in sight and 
camp there for days and weeks. Then the 
problem of the wildfowler is how to get 


within shooting distance. The writer has 
seen hunters row and wade and build blinds 
and scratch their heads and figure how best 
to outwit the wary birds. Perhaps after 
all, they went home with a discouragingly 
small bag, leaving tens of thousands of 
ducks feeding in the shallow waters ap- 
parently enjoying their discomfiture. 

Next day the hunters were back again, 
for it is fascinating, trying to circumvent 
the sharp-eyed little rascals. Perhaps that 
day, things being favorable, they would 
make a fine bag. 

The uncertainty of it is one of the chief 
charms of wildfowl shooting ; the hunter 
never knows whether it is going to be a 
feast or a famine. When the wildfowl come 
down from the north, much of the wild 
grass has been-cut for hay, leaving wide 
stretches of bare meadow, upon which the 
ducks gather, and are as safe as though sit- 
ting upon the floor of an immense room. 
Not a stick or a blade of grass to shelter the 
hunter from thousands of keen, watchful 
eyes. There they sit in the shallow water 
and feed and visit and chuckle. 

There ‘is nothing left for the shooter but 
to rout them out, break them up into small 
bunches, and hide in some friendly clump 
of grass or rushes, trusting to luck for some 
of them to swing near enough to reach with 
his deadly choke bore. 

If a number of shooters are scattered 
around over the open meadow, the noise 
keeps the ducks stirred up, and furnishes 
everybody with fair shooting. 

It is of little use for one or two to go 
alone. The ducks will bed in some other 
part of the bottoms and remain there for 
hours. 

The finest sport, however, is when the 
water is just high enough to fill the swales 
and low places in the timber, and bring the 
acorns and willow roots within reach of the 
mallard. The trees and bushes furnish all 
the blind necessary and the ducks come 
right to you. 

During the last fall rise of 1900, the 
writer was there with a couple of friends 
whom we will call Jim and Bob. The boys 
had been bringing in ducks for a week, 
until we got the fever and agreed to drop 
business and go. Bob wanted to go early 
and Jim didn’t. But then, the former was 
a light sleeper and the latter wasn’t, so that 
explained matters. We finally decided upon 
seven o’clock as the right time to start. At 
the appointed time we were ready and half 
an hour’s row brought us to the grounds. 
We were old-timers, but Bob, especially, was 
conceited. 

“ The first man that misses a mallard, 
pays a fine,” he suggested. 

“ All right. I can stand it if you ca—Gee, 
hear them quack.” 
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At that instant a dozen mallards swept 
over our heads just above the trees. “ Quick 
boys: give it to ’em:” Six charges of nitro 
cut loose, followed by one lonely splash as 
a mallard hit the water. 

Each man looked at his neighbor. “ Let’s 
drop that fine business,” said Bob softly. 
“Hist. Here comes a pair right at us.’ 

Jim and I were facing right, and the two 
reports blended almost as one, followed by 
two splashes as both ducks hit the water. 
“That shows who ought to pay a fine,” re- 
marked Jim with an expansive smile, but 

30b was silent. We soon located on sep- 
arate stands within hailing distance of each 
other, and got down to business. 

I was facing a shallow swale, dotted with 
willows, a fine feeding-place and I expected 
good sport. Nor was I mistaken. A pair 
of mallards dropped over the willows and 
fluttered in front of me, as they extended 
their red legs to alight. They caught the 
sheen of my gun and started to migrate, 
but a double charge of chilled sixes caught 
them and they dropped back. 

In fifteen minutes I had six in the water 
before me, and Jim and Bob were banging 
away. I looked over to Bob’s stand just in 
time to see a greenhead double in the air 
and come down. Mallards were quacking 
and calling everywhere. A pair came steal- 
ing over Jim, and toward me. I hoped he 
wouldn’t see them, but just as I was getting 
ready, he smashed them both. “ Mean 
trick,” I called. Then he opened his mouth 
in a smile wide enough to take in a pie. 

‘Why, I saw them all the time. Thought 
I would let you chuckle awhile,” and that 
was all the consolation I got. 

Shortly after, I looked over to Bob’s stand 
only to see a swarm of mallards over his 
head. There was a double report and I 
heard two splashes. 

“Bob isn’t so slow after all,” I called 
down to Jim. 

“No, he does first rate for a boy,” was 
the reply. 

When L looked at my watch, it was noon 
and the flight was easing up. 

“Come over to my stand, boys, and let’s 
feed our faces,” I called. 

“ Welcome tidings,” cried Bob, and in five 
minutes both were with me. 

Bob and I had ten mallards each while 
Jim showed up twelve. 

“Tf you hadn’t made that scratch shot 
on those two, I would have had twelve and 
you ten,’ I grumbled. Jim exhibited that 
same old hateful expansive grin. “It was 
too bad, but they were such a nice shot I 
could hardly resist it.” 

“T noticed that,” I remarked dryly. 

We lunched with savage appetites, and 
chatted of our hits and misses. The clouds 
had drifted away and the wind died down. 
Through the trees and far across the stately 
river we could see the Iowa bluffs shining 


in the soft autumn sunlight. The deft brush 
of Jack Frost had turned the leaves to 
crimson and gold, and they were rapidly 
fluttering to their winter home. 

“TIsn’t that a beautiful picture?” I asked, 
pointing to the shimmering hills. 

“Yes, but I’ll tell you of a prettier one,” 
replied Jim. 

“What is it?” 

“The green and chestnut on a mallard 
drake,” replied the matter-of-fact Jim, as 
he demoralized a sandwich. 

“Sh, don’t move a muscle.” It was Bob 
who spoke, and his hand had already 
grasped his gun lying beside him. 

I could see nothing, but waited. A min- 
ute later, two mallards slid over the willows 
in front of us, and fluttered over the water 
before alighting. 

Bob’s gun sprang to his face, and the two 
ducks sprang into the air. Two reports 
followed in quick succession, and two badly 
frightened mallards parted company and 
went quacking over the willows in different 
directions. 

Sandwiches and pie went in all directions 
as Jim and I scrambled for our guns. 
Three more reports echoed through the 
woods, and both ducks crashed down 
through the trees, forty yards away. 

“ That’s the way old-timers do it, my son,” 
and Jim laid down his gun and tranquilly 
bit a crescent out of a piece of pie, with 
aggravating gravity. 

“T shot clean under both of. them,” Bob 
muttered with a crestfallen air. 

“Never shoot holes in the air when you 
can find ducks to shoot at,” said Jim calmly. 

“O, shut up,” the pestered Bob retorted 
savagely. And Jim shut up. 

“ How many shells have we left?” I in- 
quired, changing the subject. 

“O, plenty of them, and_ thirty-four 
ducks.” 

“We probably won’t get such good shoot- 
ing this afternoon,” I remarked. 

My prediction proved true, for our after- 
noon bag was only twelve. 

Shortly before sundown we started to- 
ward home, paddling along slowly, on the 
lookout for game. 

We were softly gliding along a little run, 
when suddenly there was a great quacking 
and fluttering, and a mallard hen sprang 
out of the brush and started up the run 
ahead of us. 

Jim’s gun came up like a flash, and two 
charges of shot chased after that duck, but 
she only quacked the harder and went on. 

Then Bob deliberately threw up his gun 
—— that duck at forty yards, stone 

ea 

“Who was it that said something about 
shooting holes in the air?” inquired Bob 
turning to me. 

“Never mind, Robert, I’ll forgive you,” 
said Jim quietly, as he put in fresh shells. 


SS 











SKATE SAILING 


By DAN BEARD 


HERE is nothing new in the idea of 
skate sailing; it is as old as skates, and 
dates back to the time when our ancestors 
with bones of animals bound to their feet 
spread their ample cloaks and allowed the 
wind to waft them over the surface of the ice. 
But since that time the art has progressed, 
keeping pace with the evolution of the 
modern steel skate from its rude bone an- 
cestor. Some time in the eighties skate sail- 
ing was first brought to the attention of 
the general public by a series of articles 
upon this subject which appeared in various 
periodicals, and we then became familiar 
with the Danish square sail and top sail, 
the lang double, or two-man, sail of the 
Norwegians, the English lateen sail, with 


the mast made fast to the skater’s leg, - 


the handsome double-diamond sail in- 
vented by Charles Ledyard Norton (Fig. 2) 
and many others of minor importance. 

As a rule, the foreign designs are as 
clumsy, impractical, and as much out of 
date as the forms of government under 
which they flour- 
ish. 

The gravest er- 
ror of the foreign 
skate sails is that 
most of them must 
be lashed fast to 
the body of the 
skater; that this is 
a serious fault will 
never be doubted 
by a beginner 
when he finds him- 
self traveling at a 
breath-taking 
speed with the 
wind at his back 
and an_ air-hole 
dead ahead of him. 


SAILS WHICH CAN 
BE CARRIED OVER 
ONE’S SHOULDER : 
at a moment’s notice, may be cast aside 
without injury to sail or skater, and such 
sails are not only best adapted to the wants 
of the beginner, but are so easily handled, 
that they lend themselves readily to every 
impulse of the subconscious mind of the 
expert. 

With the conservatism of the Old World, 
the English bind a spar to the leg of the 
skater to support their lateen sail, but 
that spar is only essential to them because 
a fixed mast is fixed in their mind. Fig. 1 
shows a lateen sail which may be carried 
on the shoulder of the skater, bound to his 
person only by the pressure of the wind 
and the grip of his hands. 

By unlashing the spreader the sail may be 
done up in a small roll for transportation, 
the spars being wrapped up in the canvas. 

Make the two yards, or booms, the same 
length, and let that length be governed by 
the dimensions of th~ cht, i.e., the skater. 





This is best ascertained by experiment; 
take two cane fish-poles, tie the lower ends 
together and hold them in the position of 
Fig. 1; you may thus get the length of the 
spreader, Figs. 3 and 4. : 

Stout cane or bamboo will do for the 
spars, and even light cane may be made to 
answer the purpose if a number of spars 
are added, arranged like the ribs of a fan, 
making what canoe men call a bat sail. 

As the strength. of the prevailing winds 
varies in different sections of the country 
so must the strength of the spars vary, light 
for the Ohio and Mississippi Valley and 
stout for the East and West. Screw-eyes 
may be fastened securely to the ends of the 
spars or small holes drilled through them 
for the line which is to lash the sail in place 
(Figs. 5 and 6.) As may be seen by Fig. 4 
the sprit or spreader is made with a crotch 
at each end to hold the spars, and is also 
supplied with holes for twine with which 
to lash the sprit in place when spreading 
the two spars apart. 

If the spars are 
made of good 
straight grained 
wood let them be 
one and a_ half 
inches thick in the 
middle, but some- 
what lighter at the 
ends. After they 
are finished put the 
spreader in place, 
lash the two lower 
ends together and 
lay them over sail- 
cloth on the floor 
(as in Fig. 3), and 
cut the sail accord- 
ing to the pattern 
thus made. 

When cutting the 
sheeting allow 
enough margin for 


se a wide hem, also 


make some triangular pieces to reinforce 
the clews (corners), where loops of stout 
twine must be sewed. 

Use any cloth suitable for canoe sails; 
heavy twilled sheeting is possibly the best. 
Brightly colored sails always present a 
charming appearance on the ice. 

The sails may be white with colored bands 
or wholly white with the private insignia 
of the owner cut from “ Turkey red” and 
stitched in one corner, as shown in Figs. 
I, 3, 7, 8, 10 and tr. A properly made sail 
should have “grommets” (eyelets) sewed 
in the hem about six inches apart along the 
spar lines, but some authorities say that 
the eyes of common hooks-and-eyes make 
a good substitute. It is possible to lash 
the sail to the spars by passing the twine 
through holes punched in the hem; but 
such unworkmanlike sails are only excus- 
able when one’s time is limited. 

A bunch of party-colored ribbons (Fig. 
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3) makes an appropriate pennant for a skate 
sail and look gay streaming in the wind. 


THE CAPE VINCENT RIG, 
shown by Figs. 7, 8, 9, 10 and II is even a 
more simple one than the lateen just de- 
scribed. The main -spar in the present 
instance is a long bow, and the spreader 
or sprit might, from its position, well be 
called the arrow. Make the boom or bow 
1% inches in diameter in the middle; let 
it be anywhere from 9 feet to 12 feet long, 
tapering to about an inch in diameter at 
the extremities. Make it smooth and round, 
and bore holes, large enough for the lash- 
ing, at each end; make the spreader or sprit 
to reach from the collar of your coat to 
the tops of your shoes. At one end of the 
sprit make a crotch similar to those shown 
by Fig. 4, and let the spreader be larger 
at the jaw or crotch than at the other end. 
Cut the triangle sail shown in the diagram 
Fig. 8; have all three sides sewed with a 
substantial hem and the clews (corners) 
reinforced by extra cloth. 

The small end of the spreader is fitted 
with a hole and twine, as shown by Fig. 9; 
by this means it is lashed securely to the 
clew at the point of the triangle. The luff 
is lashed to the main boom or spar as 
already described for the lateen sail. 

To set the sail draw your long 
bow until the crotch or jaws of your 
arrow-head can be sprung under the 
boom and lashed in place with a few 
turns of the twine around the boom. 
Fig. 7 shows the sail set, scudding 
before the wind; Fig. to is on the 
port tack and Fig. 11 on the star- 
board tack. The same rules which 
govern sail-boats govern skate sail- 
ors, and, like swimming, the only 
possible way to learn to handle one 
of the canvas kites we call sails is 
by experimental practice. 

Fortunately the falls one gets 
when going at high speed are almost 
invariably sliding falls and seldom 
result in bruises or even scratches. 
In picking up your sail in a stiff 
breeze do not get to the leeward of 
it or you will be tumbled over. A 
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roofer on one of the 
sky-scrapers in New 
York City lost his life 
by not observing this 
rule; he stood to the 
leeward as he picked 
up a sheet of copper, 
and despite his fran- 
tic efforts to save 
himself was blown 
from the roof. For- 
tunately in your case 
the worst that can 
happen is a tumble on 
the ice. 

Of course it is un- 
derstood that small 
ponds and rinks, how- 
ever handy they may 
be for figure skating, are not the proper 
field for skate sailing. I have had so many 
inquiries regarding the proper location of 
the sort of ice field for skate sailing that 
it is well to state here that the frozen inlets 
and bays along Long Island shores, the 
Hudson River and the small lakes with 
which this country abounds are all good 
fields for the skate sailor. Mr. Langdon 
Gibson, who was with Lieutenant Peary on 
one of his Polar expeditions, tells me that 
even in that country the skating is good, 
and in early winter smooth black ice ex- 
tends along the coast for miles and miles 
as far as the eye will reach, forming an 
ideal skating field, which, for extent, 
smoothness and safety, surpasses anything 
in the United States. From which we 
see the skate sailor’s field extends from 
the Polar seas down to the neighborhood of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, and, at times, some 
distance below it. I learned to skate in the 
State of Kentucky, and, as far as my 
memory goes, we had better skating there 
than is usual around New York City, where 
the snow so often covers the ice. 

Along the Ohio River the mercury at 
times drops below zero, which all must al- 
low is cold enough for skate sailing. 




















FISHING AMONG THE FLORIDA KEYS 


By WILLIAM C. HARRIS 


Ts exodus of angling tourists to south- 
ern waters, particularly to those of Flor- 
ida, does not occur until about the middle 
of January; the few knowing ones, however, 
who annually go to that section do so much 
earlier, or, if restricted in time or pocket, 
defer their visit until April and remain, as 
a rule, during the month of May. They 
have found that in the months of October 
and November and in those of the early 
spring the best results for the rod will be 
the rule and the climatic conditions more 
propitious for enjoyment. I have never 
found the temperature oppressive during 
these months even in Southern Florida, or 
on the coast of Texas, or anywhere along 
the Gulf from Key West to the Rio Grande. 
In fact, nearly every day a refreshing south- 
east trade wind sets in early in the morning 
and does not die out until twilight, with 
the resultant lessening of the temperature 
of the night. 

In an experience covering the winters of 
nearly a third of a century, the heat was 
not oppressive except infrequently and only 
then when a land breeze prevailed, which 
seldom does at points on the coast where 
the best fishing is found. 

From Ponce Park, one hundred and 
twenty-five miles south of Jacksonville, to 
Key West there is hardly a mile of water 
that is not fruitful to the rod, unskilful as 
its handler may be. Commencing at the 
first-named point, I have visited and fished 
twenty-nine bars and channel-ways in a 
cruise to Key West covering sixteen days, 
and at all of them, with an average of three 
rods on duty, no failure was made in scor- 
ing at least fifty to one hundred fish in a 
morning’s fishing of two hours’ length, and 
a similar score in the afternoon’s fishing of 
the same duration. 

No tarpon fishing was followed and only 
two tides on the entire cruise were allotted 
to bonefish, the warrior, so called, of the 
shallow bars. Most of the fish that were 
taken and cooked were those known as 
panfish, averaging about a pound in weight, 
although five and six pounders were fre- 
quently caught and immediately returned 
to the water. 

So great was the variety and quantity 
taken that the larder was filled twice every 
day with fresh food, and at no consecutive 
meal was served the same species, except 
rarely, when the favorite of one of the 
voyagers was served after being cooked by 
a different method than usual. 

It may be of interest to many anglers to 
know the names and edible quality of the 
fish caught, as well as the methods, tackle 
and lines in use for their capture. We 
fished twice daily, the forenoon for a dinner 
supply and in the afternoon for the next 
morning’s meal. The yacht was usually 
anchored under the lee of a key, with the 
feeding-grounds of the fish within a mile 
or less of our anchorage. The tackle, of 


which there were all kinds on board, usually 
taken in each of the fishing-skiffs was a 
tarpon rod, natural bamboo or Japanese 
cane, a fifteen or eighteen thread Hall line, 
no leader and all sizes of sinkers and hooks, 
the latter running from No. 1 to 10 of 
Harrison, Sproat make; a lighter rod of 
similar bamboo, No. 6 Hall line and no 
leader. These constituted, with the addi- 
tion of free-running reels of various sizes 
and makes, the daily outfit. 

Light tackle would be_ ineffective in 
waters where the quarry might be from a 
half pound to a hundred or more in weight. 
In fact, when fishing and catching grunts 
of a pound as fast as the hooks could be 
baited and the lines cast, a huge jewfish 
or a sleepy sawfish, weighing several hun- 
dred pounds, would not infrequently seize 
the bait, or, still more likely, a big shark 
of similar size would either take your bait 
or seize a smaller fish that had previously 
taken it. At or near Indian Key, it was a 
frequent contest as to which would be the 
most agile, the rush of a shark at a hooked 
fish, or the muscles of the fisherman who 
hauled it in, hand over hand. On several 
occasions when a hundred or more were 
hooked, more than half of them were cap- 
tured by sharks before the smaller quarry 
could be boated. 

The fish especially esteemed for the table 
were pompano, Spanish mackerel, mangrove 
snappers, yellow-tails, porgies, Margate 
fish, trigger-fish, and after passing Ragged 
Keys, about fifteen miles south of Miami, 
which is three hundred and sixty-six miles 
below Jacksonville, we never failed to catch 
a daily table supply cf these fish, and it was 
a choice menu from which to select a boiled, 
baked, broiled or fried appetizer. 

In addition to the above species, many 
others were taken daily; for there are 
about six hundred varieties of fish in 
Florida, a majority of which are caught in 
the waters extending from Miami to Key 
West, about one hundred and fifty miles, 
and the lower half of Biscayne Bay. The 
section covering Indian Key and_ Bahia 
Honda Harbor is doubtless the best fishing- 
ground in America for salt-water fish. 

Some idea may be had of the abundance 
of all species when it is stated that three 
rods in my presence boated on April 7th 
of last year at Bahia Honda, with single 
hooks, two hundred and fifty-two fish in 
about three hours and forty minutes. Of 
these there were one hundred and thirty 
grunts, all of which, with many of the other 
species, were returned to the water, the iish- 
ermen only retaining for food a pompano, 
a porkfish, a Spanish mackerel <a two 
mangrove snappers. This grand score in 
so limited a time could only be made with 
the assistance of two boatmen, one in each 
skiff, who baited the hooks, tnhooked the 
fish and then immediately returned them to 
the water. 
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So varied 1s the coloration of the groupers 
that no indisputable recognition of species 
could be obtained from a specific descrip- 
tion of the color, however minute it might 
be of each fish, for I have found extreme 
variations in the same species. It is pos- 
sible, however, that the following notes may 
aid in the differentiation of them: 

The rock-hind grouper is of ‘ine gray 
color, mottled with dark clouds, with a 
number of irregular whitish blotches all 
over its body. The Nassau grouper is of 
pale olive gray with four irregular transverse 
bars of dark brown on its sides; the red 
grouper is one of the most beautiful of the 
family, resembling somewhat in coloration 
the Nassau fish, but the warm browns on 
its sides, according to some authorities, are 
richer in tone with a more mellow diffu- 
sion of tints. 

Many anglers prefer a boiled or baked 


grouper to any other table fish, except, 
perhaps, the pompano, of which it is as- 
serted that when eaten frequently the 


flesh palls upon the palate. 
The most universal and popular_bait in 


South Florida waters is the crawfish, not 
the tiny one of the fresh-water streams, 
but the huge crustacean of the Keys; the 


removed and the flesh sliced in 
sizes suitable for bait; unfortunately they 
can seldom, if ever, be found in sufficient 
numbers for the purpose north of Miami 
on Biscayne Bay. When prawns (large 
shrimp) can be had, they prove to be very 
seductive to all species of fish. Mullet, 
the meat of the Conch; cut pieces of any 
kind of fish; clams; -fiddler crabs, espe- 
cially for sheep’s head; hermit or soldier 
crab for bonefish; live minnows for sea 
trout and many other fish, particularly for 
barracuda and tarpon, are all in general 
use, the live minnow, I think, not to the 
extent that it should be. Artificial lures 
are not held in high esteem. 

The grunts, the Margate fishes, the sail- 
ors’ choice and porkfish are all of one 
family, technically known as the “ Roncos 
or Grunts,” of which there are about fifty- 
five species in American waters. Several 
of them are found in the Pacific Ocean in 
shallow water, but the pigfish, quite numer- 
ous at times in Hampton Roads, Vir- 
ginia, and occasionally caught by line fish- 


shell is 


ermen along the New York and New 
Jersey coasts, and less frequently as far 


north as Massachusetts, is the only north- 
ern representative of the grunt family, the 
other species living in warm seas. The most 
distinguishing mark on the common grunts 
is a series of narrow, irregular lines on the 
head, and sometimes on other parts of the 
body, of different colors—hence the name of 
yellow grunt, white grunt, black grunt, etc. 
They are not a choice table fish and they 
were not cooked on the yacht, as the earthy 
flavor of their flesh made them as distaste- 
ful as that of the black bass often is when 
taken from a river after a freshet which 
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washes the soft soil from the bottom and 
banks. 

The snapper family, scientifically known 
as “ Pagrus or Snappers,” is a numerous 
one in the waters of Florida. They are 
all fierce fighters and when hooked in 
shallow water near the banks, are very 
difficult to restrain from entangling the 
line in the roots of the mangrove trees. 
The gray or mangrove snapper is the 
strongest and most game of any southern 
fish of its size, which may reach eighteen, 
but the average is two pounds. 

The pompano family includes not less 
than two hundred different species, nearly 
all of which are good edible fish, not ex- 
cluding the dry and bony cavalle which 
the Conchs of Key West consider one of 
the best for the table. 

There are in all more than four hundred 
species of the sea bass family, some of 
which, notwithstanding their technical 
name-and classification, have been born 
and thrive in fresh waters, one or more 
showing no inclination to visit the salt 
estuaries or the sea. The white bass or 
fresh-water striped bass, as it 1s sometimes 
called, and the yellow bass are the most 
striking exemplars of these land-locked or 
non-migratory fresh-water fish even when 
a free run is before them to salt water. 
Included in this numerous family is the 
striped bass and the sea bass, with both of 
which the fishermen of the northern At- 
lantic coast are familiar, but when we re- 
member that with these comparatively 
small but interesting game fishes of the 
north is associated the big jewfish of the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts, growing up to 
five hundred pounds, and that at any mo- 


ment either a pigmy or a leviathan may 
seize the bait of a Key fisherman, he can- 


the craft for 
catching ordi- 


ostracized by 
tackle in 


not be justly 
the use of heavy 
nary panfish. 
The only fishes of the sea bass family 
listed on the schedule of scores above 
given are the jewfishes and the groupers, 
both of which are frequently caught, the 
latter particularly. There. are several 
species of them, which are known to the 
Key fishermen as the rock-hind, Nassau 
grouper, red grouper, black grouper and 
the “gag” and “scamp” groupers. About 
a dozen species in all are found along the 
Florida coast, but those named are’ most 
frequently taken by hook-and-line fisher- 
men, and some of them, known to the lay- 
man_as simply “ groupers,” reach a weight 
of fifty pounds. The jewfish, as stated, 
which is also classified as a grouper, 
reaches a weight of more than a quarter 
of a ton, but to the ordinary fisherman it 
is a jewfish or Warsaw and he knows it 
by no other name. The groupers as a class 
may be recognized by the apparent absence 
of scales, which are often embedded in the 
flesh; large mouth; gill cover with two 
strong spines, and their large front teeth. 











